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WHY IS A. D. STARTING A REVOLUTION 
IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD? 


Here are 5 reason that tell you why: 


1, A.D. is rooted in the new revolution of the spirit. It was conceived 
in the idea that spiritual rebels like Mauriac, Merton and Greene were 
the trailblazers of a new renaissance and it was founded with the idea 
of encouraging their followers and perpetuating this revolt. 


2. A.D. will feature dynamically moral fiction. Primarily a fiction 
magazine, A.D. refuses merely to skate on the thick ice of respectability, 
it seeks the kind of hard-hitting talent and affirmative fiction that bites 


into the moral core of our times. 


3. A.D. dares to encourage young talent. Because it believes a new 
renaissance depends on new blood, A.D. has sought and found excit- 
ing new talents that the more sated magazines would overlook. And 


the search is still on! 


4. A.D. will dare to print the heartfelt works of established writers, the 
kind of deeply moral fiction a big magazine would be afraid to touch, 
for fear of offending. A.D. intends to refute the claim that only 
sophisticate materialists can write true-to-life fiction. 


5. A.D. is a restless quarterly. Although finances forced the editors 
to start this magazine as a quarterly, so convinced are they of their 
idea and the response so far, that they plan to expand to a monthly 


within a year. 


Small wonder, that numbers of enthused writers have flocked to A.D. 
Small wonder that the first issue will feature Christopher Dawson, 


Meyer Berger and Joe Dever. 

















This is the prepublication response: 


“You are on an excellent road ...I want to help in some 
way.” Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno. 


“I am interested and happy about your new magazine. I 
enclose a check for $2.00 as a subscription.” Albert Eisele. 
“Count me as a subscriber.” J. F. Powers. 








MAKE SURE YOU DON’T MISS THE FIRST FALL ISSUE: 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! — MAIL THIS COUPON! 


THE A. D. PUBLISHING CO. 
136-08 Roosevelt Avenue 
Flushing, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


I want to subscribe to A.D., the new quarterly magazine. En- 
closed please find a check or money order for $2.00, one year’s 


subscription. 


NAME ; EO AS OEE ELS Ms Se ee EOE HEY ee HE OS Me ee ee 


ADDRESS 
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MURDER TAKES 
THE VEIL 


Margaret Ann Hubbard 


A unique mystery story laid in a 
convent school. “It’s a blood-tingling 
murder story in an unusual setting 
and we're willing to bet that you will 
read it far into the night. . . . Miss 
Hubbard has the knack of creating 
creepy situations, describing them in 
a manner that is sure to raise goose- 
pimples. Her characterizations are 
good, too. . . ."—-Thomas More News 
Letter. September choice of Thomas 
More Book Club. $3.00 


THE SONG OF 
THE CAVE 


Edward F. Murphy, S.S.]J. 


The story of Ruth by the author of 
The Scarlet Lily. “An eloquent and 
moving book .. . written with warmth 
and compassion.” — Chicago New 
World. July choice of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. $2.50 


QUEEN OF PARADOX 


Katherine Bregy 


Using personal letters of Mary 
Stuart, Miss Bregy writes an inter- 
pretative biography showing the Scot- 
tish Queen’s mistakes, but more im- 
portant, the spiritual value of her role 
in history. $3.00 


MAKING GOOD TALK 
Austin J. App 


From mechanics of speech to topics 
of conversation, this book covers the 
entire art of talking, from a Christian 


and practical standpoint. $2.50 
RELIGIONS OF THE 
FAR EAST 


George C. Ring, S.J. 


A history of Eastern religions that 
ties in with Asiatic beliefs and actions 
in today’s events, under five headings: 
China, Japan, India, Buddhism, and 
Islam. $6.00 


At your bookstore 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
409 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Among Our Reviewers 


Anne Cawley Boardman (White 
Witch Doctor, page 89) is the author of 
Such Love Is Seldom, a biography of 
Mother Mary Walsh, O.P., founder of 
the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, 
to be published this fall by Harper. 


Richard Reuland (Across the River 
and into the Trees, page 88), a graduate 
of the University of Notre Dame, has 
contributed articles to Today and other 
Catholic magazines. 


L. V. Jacks (Diamond Wedding, page 
90) is Director of the Department of 
Classics at Creighton University, 
Omaha, and author of Xenophen, Sol- 
dier of Fortune; LaSalle and Mother 
Marianne of Molokai. 

Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. (Selected 
Writings of St. Teresa of Avila, page 
95) is head of the Division of Religion 
and Philosophy at St. Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana. He is author of 
many articles which have appeared in 
America, Ecclesiastical Review, Ave 
Maria and other magazines. 

Kermit C. Watkins (Democracy in 
Politics and Economics, page 104) is 
Director of the Division of Business Ad- 
ministration, at Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. (The 
Green Sprig, page 110) is a member of 
the faculty of Dominican College, Ra- 
cine, Wis., where she teaches creative 
writing and English literature. 

Connel Dowd, C.P. (Christ the 
Saviour, page 106) is a member of the 
faculty of the Passionist House of 
Studies, Chicago. 

Edmund J. Cockell (Maria Chapde- 
laine, page 91) is a free-lance writer 
and part-time piano teacher who lives in 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Mary T. Giesselmann (The Hill of 
Glass, page 91) is a lecturer and critic 
who lives in Normandy, Mo. 

Rev. Nelson W. Logal (Song of the 
Cave, page 88) is Assistant Pastor of 
St. Joseph’s, Buffalo, N.Y., Director of 
the diocesan Evidence Guild, Police 
Department Chaplain and author of 
articles which have appeared in many 
Catholic magazines. 

Rev. Francis X. Canfield (The Span- 
ish Gardener, page 88) is Instructor in 
English and Librarian at Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit. 
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WHO SHALL BEAR 
THE FLAME? 


Jules-Geraud Saliege 





The words of the Fighting 
Archbishop of Toulouse take on 
vital importance as the world 
again trifles with Peace. 


How does a profound Chris- 
tian mind grasp the spiritual 
values involved in war and the 
threat of war? 


How does a Bishop speak to 
his people in times of stress? 


What should our own thoughts 
be? What is the disposition ofa 
Christian mind in face of suffer- 
ing, anxiety, hysteria? 


It takes a Christian perspec- 
tive to withstand a crisis, to an- 
ticipate a crisis. 


Cardinal Saliege gives us such 
a universal standard of values. 


A BOOK FOR OUR TIMES 
Paper — $1.75 Cloth — $2.75 





Just off the press. A new edi- 
tion of Growth or Decline? by 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard. New 
format. Biographical sketch of 
Suhard by Sally Whelan Cassidy. 


Paper — $1.50 Cloth — $2.50 





FIDES PUBLISHERS 


325 Lincoln Way West 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THE FEMININE HALF— 


Editor: I have no argument with the 
subject matter or plot of The Encounter, 
by Crawford Power. Many Hollywood 
successes have less material than that. 
It was the poor characterization of wom- 
en in the novel which can be broken 
down into five distinct types: the moral 
degenerate, the simpleton, the alcoholic, 
the scandal monger, and the “Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph” Irishwoman. Mr. Power 
would have his readers believe that 
these five groups represent the average 
feminine half of Catholic parishes. This 
business of accentuating the exception 
and completely ignoring the rule has 
definitely become ludicrous, due to over- 
emphasis on exaggerated realism by the 
movies, radio and press. I’m looking for- 
ward to the day when writers will find 
something interesting and exciting to 
write about in the normal, garden 
variety Americans. 
CoLLEcE JUNIOR 


Erie, Pa. 


PLEASED AND DISPLEASED— 
Editor: I did try reading Books on Trial 
but I am disappointed. Some of the 
reviews by the clergy and religious were 
quite uncharitable and petty. It seems 
to me that if an author does not idealize 
every Catholic character, clerical or lay, 
his book gets a good going over by the 
reviewer especially if it is done by a 
priest or religious . . . 
L. F. McAnprews, M.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Editor: The announcement of the re- 
duction in the subscription price to 
Books on Trial is certainly a welcome 
one, and I think your faith will be vindi- 
cated. As a subscriber since your first 
issue, I have felt that your rates have 
never exceeded the great value of the 
magazine, and that is why this surprise 
was all the more pleasant. 
Paut BLUEMLE 


Springfield, O. 


Editor: We surely enjoy Books on Trial. 
There is no periodical that we look 
forward to receiving with such eager- 
ness as we do this informative magazine. 
SistER ApELE Marie, C.S.]. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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To Be Published Soon 





For anyone interested in 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
by Pascal Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D, 
$2.00 


SUSANNA MARY 
BEARDSWORTH 
by Pascal Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


For the past thirty years there has 
been living in our country a modern 
mystic whose life, conversion, and 
mysticism is described by Dr. Parente 
of the Catholic University. 


$3.50 


For youth and youthful elders 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


The latest book from the pen of 
this gifted writer of the lives of the 
Saints is about St. Louis De Montfort 
and True Devotion to Our Blessed 


Mother. 
$2.50 


DRUMS OF DESTINY 


by Harold William Sandberg 


Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks, has her story told in this book. 


$1.50 


OUR LADY’S TINKER 


by Marie Chaminade 


Another devotee of Our Lady and 
founder of the Marianists, Father 
Chaminade. 

$1.25 


PRINCE DIMITRI’S 
MOUNTAINEERS 
by Sister Mary Fides Glass 


The author of The Prince Who 
Threw Away His Gold now writes 
about the people for whom he threw 
it away and what they remember of 
Prince Gallitzin. 


$1.75 


Order from your bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


St. Meinrad Indiana - 
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Cliques and Glaques 
and Catholic Writers 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 


T 1s supremely important that the 

Catholic Literary Revival not become 
more literary than Catholic. Neither 
should it become less catholic, in the 
sense of universal, than the Church; 
nor more Catholic, in the sense of sec- 
tarian. Further it must never forget that 
it is Christian; that its purpose is to 
serve God and mankind by restoring all 
things in Christ, so that the House of 
the World may once again be fit for 
human habitation. If Catholic literature 
begins to cater and kowtow to secular- 
ism, or sets out to seek secularist ap- 
plause instead of the kingdom of 
heaven, it will destroy itself. It will end 
by being merely literary; a dreary pros- 
pect. It will spend itself in playing with 
words and playing to the gallaries; and 
the sum of all that will be futility. 

Doubtless we would all be benefited 
if, as a salutary spiritual exercise, we 
were to write down the words now and 
then without capital letters, thus: catho- 
lic literary revival. Then we might well 
invest ten minutes in meditating upon 
them. Writers and those who admire 
writing are specially tempted to mistake 
the means for the end, and to come to- 
gether in cliques and claques and cabals, 
which grow narrower and narrower as 
they become more and more exclusive; 
until at last they are simply esoteric— 
which is to say, meaningless and point- 
less. 

The cardinal sin from which the 
writer must fly is that of writing for 
anyone or anything except God and his 
readers. He must put behind him the 
devil of writing for the sake of the 
writing. He must reject the notion that 
words are anything more than tools. He 
must refuse to dignify the story or the 
article or the poem or the essay as any- 
thing greater than a medium through 
which he communicates with his fellow- 
men for the purpose of helping them to 
achieve their proper destiny. He must 
turn his back on art for art’s sake, and 
must cultivate a fine carelessness for 
literary acclaim, for the opinions of 
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critics, and for cocktail parties at which 
he may be lionized if he has succeeded 
in becoming the fashion of the moment. 
The Catholic writer has no right 
whatever to give a thought to adding 
one cubit to his stature in the eyes of 
other men—or women. His business is 
to prepare himself to say something 
which will bring human beings closer to 
one another and to God; and then to 
say it in the way in which it will be 
best understood by those for whom he 
writes. It is simply senseless to set one’s 
heart upon being a best-selling novelist 
or an essayist reverenced in literary 
circles. All that sort of thing is neither 
here nor there. If a writer can best serve 
his readers by writing jingles or jokes 
or stories for children, then that is what 
he should do. And in the long run he 
will discover, to his astonishment, that 
that is the way in which he will best 
succeed—even in the literary sense. 
All the great literature has been, in 
this sense, accidental. Great literature 
is not produced by men who set out to 
produce great literature. It is produced 
by men and women who have a burning 


Joseph A, Breig 





JosepH A. Breic is Associate 
Editor of the Cleveland Uni- 
verse Bulletin and author of God 
in Our House. As readers of 
Catholic publications know, it 
would be simpler to list the 
publications which he has not 
contributed to than those in 
which his lively and thought- 
provoking articles have ap- 


peared. 











desire to write because there is some- 
thing worthwhile which they are im- 
pelled to give to others. It is produced in 
the same way in which stammering or 
stuttering may result from great stress 
or great emotion or great earnestness. A 
man who is trying to shout to another 
man to warn him of a sudden danger 
may stutter; a boy who is trying to tell 
a girl that he loves her may stammer. 
Great literature is produced by writers 
who have some such compulsion to say 
something—plus the ability to say it. It 
is never produced by those who simply 
want to say anything; no matter how 
carefully they say it. 

This is the peril of the little literary 
magazines and the little literary coteries, 
and of all that sort of thing. It is also 
the peril of the critical circles and the 
groups devoted to appreciation and 
adulation—the forums, the reviews, the 
“discussions.” Above all, it is the deadly 
peril of the writer who writes with 
an eye first to the words and the 
phrases, and only second—if at all—to 
the thought and the reader for whom 
it is intended. 

Here we step into the mysterious 
sphere of charity. True love of God and 
true love of fellowmen are imperiously 
demanded of the writer if he is to com- 
municate beneficially with his readers. 
If he writes not for them but for a 
circle of admirers, whether actual or 
prospective, he will be wasting his time. 
If it is himself and his phrases and his 
literary success that he loves, rather than 
those for whom he writes, it would be 
better for him and for them if he opened 
a grocery store or got himself a milk 
route. At least, he would then be feed- 
ing bodies instead of starving minds on 
a diet of the kind of thing that is 
served up at literary teas. 

Most of us must have noticed a tend- 
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THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


By M.M. Amabel du Coeur de Jesus, O.D.C. 


A commentary on the prayer of Sister 
Elizabeth to the Holy Trinity and an ex- 
position of her doctrine of the Divine In- 
dwelling of the Three Divine Persons in 
our souls. The work stresses the importance 
of the ascetic effort which every soul must 
make if it really wishes to live the doctrine 
and follow the way of Sister Elizabeth. 


$2.25 





THE SUPPLICATION OF SOULS 
By St. Thomas More 
Edited by Sister M. Thecla, S.C. 


This work brings to light again the mili- 
tant Catholicity of More and makes accessi- 
ble one of the most cogent and moving 
appeals ever made for the souls in Purga- 
tory. In tone it savors the virulence of those 
bitter days, but the atmosphere is leavened 
by the whimsical humor which More can 
never wholly repress. $2.50 





A SHORT HISTORY 
OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By S. J. Curtis, M.A., Ph.D. 


A simple introduction to the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages. The author presents an 
admirable resume of the principal teachings 
of the renowned thinkers from St. Augustine 
to Nicholas of Cusa. It is intended not only 

for the undergraduates, but also for stu- 
dents in university extension classes and 
members of a wider public who have hither- 
to been deterred by the scarcity of English 
translations of the works of mediaeval 
philosophers and of commentaries upon 


them. $3.25 





THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE 
FOUND IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


By Germain Morin, O.S.B. 
| Translated by C. Gunning 


A clear, earnest discussion of eternal 
truths and of those special obligations which 
the monastic life imposes on those who 
embrace it. The whole work breathes the 
simple piety of the age of faith and is im- 
pregnated with that peace of heart and 
liberty of spirit which characterizes the true 
sons of St. Benedict. $2.50 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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ency of late to measure the stature of 
Catholic writers largely by the standard 
of their acceptance in the world round 
about us. But surely this standard is to 
be strongly suspected. The whole point 
of the world around us is that it is not 
Catholic. It is not God-centered. It is 
secularist; that is, its religion is irre- 
ligion. Its religion is to get along with- 
out God; which is simply one form of 
idolatry, one way of putting something 
—in this case man—in the place of God. 
That world’s judgment of the worth of 
a Catholic writer is to be taken with a 
great deal of salt; because that world, 
by and large, is not interested in things 
Catholic. It shies away from anything 
godly. 

We must not, however, press this 
point too hard. It is a temptation of the 
Catholic writer to go seeking the ap- 
plause and the rewards of the secular 
world. But it is another of his tempta- 
tions to give up the secular world as 
hopeless. That he must never do. If the 
opportunity offers, he should attempt to 
penetrate it with the truth and the 
splendour of Christian truth. But he 
must refuse to please secularists. ‘The 
essential thing to be remembered here 
is this—that a Catholic writer is not to 
be judged by his acceptance in the 
secular world, but by the Christian in- 
fluence which he exercises on it. 

The Catholic Literary Revival, then, 
should first of all be Catholic. But cer- 
tainly it should strive to become so 
literary—in the sense of accomplished— 
that it will draw the whole world to- 
ward Christ and His Church. It should, 
in other words, be truly revivalist. It 
must aim not at the acclaim of the 
secular world, but at the conversion of 
the secular world. It should strive, in 
other words, to put the truths of the 
faith in words so noble and attractive 
that even the secular world will under- 
stand, and cease to be secular. 

The great point is that the secular 
world is not to be mistaken for the 
standard. Nothing worldly is to be 
mistaken for the standard. The standard 
is Christ; the standard is His Church 
—which is simply saying the same thing 
in three different ways. It is imperative 
that the Catholic writer—like Catholics 
in every walk of life—get this point 
firmly in mind. We are not to become 
like the world. We are to become like 
Christ, and then we are to insist, with 
the most graceful and winning insist- 





ence of which we are capable, that the 
world do likewise. Then, and not until 
then, will the Catholic Literary Revival 
be all that it ought to be, all that its 
name implies. 

But how is the Catholic writer to 20 
about a task so enormous? He will find 
that it is not really enormous if only 
his motives are right; if only he truly 
consecrates himself, not to literary suc- 
cess, but to the service of God and his 
fellowmen. His strength will be as the 
strength of ten if his heart is pure. But 
his heart will not be pure unless he 
practices what he preaches. He will not 
be truly a Catholic writer unless he js 
also a saint; at least with a small “s” 
at least in the sense that he wishes to 
be a saint, strives to be a saint, sorrows 
over the weaknesses and cowardices 
which make him so very slow in becom 
ing a saint and remaining a saint. 

How can a man communicate to 
others the colossal truth, the measure 
less holiness, the magnificent happiness, 
the immense charity of Christianity, if 
he has neither experienced anything o 
it himself, nor even desired to expeti 
ence it?—if the thing that drives him to 
writing is not the fact that he has given 
his heart to God and to humanity, but 
that he merely wants to become a figure 
in the literary world? And how can he 
communicate all this to his readers if 
his view of it is narrow and crabbed 
and cranky and tendentious, and if he 
feels so little of its grandeur that he wil 
water it down and adapt it to the ur 
godliness around him? 

No; the Catholic Literary Revival 
must be Catholic. And it must be catho 
lic. And it must be literary in the bes 
sense of that abused word, and revival: 


ist in the finest meaning of that much: 


more-abused word. It must be every 
thing that Christ would have it be. I 
it loses sight of these facts, it will los 
its very existence. Like salt that has los 
its savour, it will be fit only to be cas 
on the ground and trodden under foot 





We never in this life can fully under 
stand what is meant by our living fo 
ever, but we can understand what 
meant by this world’s not living for eve, 
by its dying never to rise again. And 
learning this, we learn that we owe il 
no service, no allegiance; it has ™ 
claim over us, and can do us no matefi 
good nor harm. 

—Cardinal Newman 
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HE FOLLOWING list of titles, compiled 
3 the staff of Books on Trial, in- 
cludes outstanding books on philosophy 
which are now in print. Although we 
have tried to make the list comprehen- 
sive, we do not claim that it is complete. 
From time to time we plan to publish 
similar lists on various subjects, and will 
appreciate our readers suggesting sub- 
jects which would be of use and interest 
to them. 


I. CLASSIC WORKS 


ARISTOTLE: 

Basic Works of Aristotle. The greater 
part of the authentic Aristotelian corpus, 
edited by Richard McKeon. $5.00. 

Introduction to Aristotle. The salient 
points of Aristotle’s philosophical sys- 
tem, edited by Richard McKeon. $1.25. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE: 


Basic Writings of St. Augustine. 
Edited by Whitney J. Oates. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 

Confessions. Translated by Edward 
Pusey, with an introduction by Msgr. 
Sheen, $1.25. Modern English transla- 
tion by Frank Sheed, $3.00. 


Sr. BoNAVENTURE: 


























Breviloquium. A major epistemologi- 
cal tract which sets forth a mystical 
theory of knowledge. $3.00. 


St. Toomas Aguinas: 

Summa Theologica. St. Thomas’ 
masterwork. Dominican English transla- 
tion in 3 vols., $48.00. Latin text, three 
different editions available, $10-$21. 


On Being and Essence. One of the 
} most important of Aquinas’ shorter meta- 
physical writings. $1.00. 

Trinity and Unicity of the Intellect. 
Translation of the Commentary on 
Boethius’ De Trinitate, by Sister Rose 
Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.N. $3.00. 

The Soul. The De Anima newly 
translated by John P. Rowan; treatise on 
psychology. $4.00. 

Of God and His Creatures. An an- 
notated translation by Joseph Rickaby of 
the Summa Contra Gentiles. $6.50. 

Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Selections of significant pass- 
ages from the Summa and Contra 
Gentiles, edited by Anton C. Pegis. 2 
vols. $10.00. 
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Christian Philosophy 


Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Presents the core of Thomistic thought, 
edited by Anton C. Pegis. $1.25. 


II. HISTORICAL TREATISES 


Armstronc, A. H.: 


Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. 
Cogent exposition designed for the be- 
ginner. $3.25. 


CopLESTON, FREDERICK: 

History of Philosophy. 2 vols. “Intro- 
duction to the Ancient Philosophy of 
Greece and Rome” and “Medieval 
Philosophy.” $8.50. 


Curtis, S. J.: 


A Short History of Western Philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages. Designed for 
students and beginners. $3.25. 


Turner, WILLIAM: 
History of Philosophy. The standard 


one-volume outline of 6,000 years of 


human thought. $4.50. 
III. MODERN WRITINGS 


ANDERSON, JAMES: 


The Bond of Being. New book which 
investigates the basic problem of meta- 
physics through all its ramifications. 


$4.00. 


BRENNAN, ROBERT: 


Thomistic Psychology. St. ‘Thomas’ 
theories on the nature of the soul and 
its activities graphically put forth and 
interpreted in textbook style. $4.25 

The Image of His Maker. Popular- 
ized dissertation on human nature for 


all. $3.25. 


D'Arcy, M. C.: 
The Mind and Heart of Love. A 


philosophical study of human passion 
and divine love. $4.00. 


FARRELL, WALTER: 


A Companion to the Summa. Simpli- 
fied paraphrasing and elucidation of the 
Summa Theologica. 4 vols. $4.00 per 
volume. 


Garricou-LAGRANGE, REGINALD: 

God, His Existence and His Nature. 
Monumental work in the field of 
Theodicy; its rare qualities of scholar- 
ship make it an important source. 2 vols. 


$7.25. 


Christ, the Saviour. Commentary of 
the third part of the Summa Theologica. 
$9.00. 


Gitpy, THomas: 


Barbara Celarent. Spirited introduc- 
tion to the mysteries of Scholastic 
philosophy; vivid style will please the 
student and general reader. $3.75. 

Phoenix and Turtle. Explanation and 
solution of the problems of our knowl- 


edge of reality and of thought. $3.00. 


Gitson, ETIENNE: 

The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 
Historical demonstration and interpreta- 
tion of the importance of Christianity 
in medieval thought. Scribner. $4.00. 

The Unity of Philosophical Experi- 
ence. Defines the history of philosophy 
in regard to the nature of philosophical 
knowledge. $3.50. 

Being and Some Philosophers. Dis- 
cusses the metaphysical question, “What 
is being?” and analyzes the various an- 
swers which history has proposed. $3.50. 

Dante the Philosopher. Critique of 
the poet’s ideas on philosophy, politics 
and religion. $4.00. 

God and Philosophy. The relation 
between man’s notion of God and the 
demonstration of God's existence, 
studied from the historical point of view. 
$2.75. 

Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages. Illustrates the necessity for careful 
distinction between philosophy and the- 
ology in terms of reason and faith. $2.00. 


ManrirTaln, JACQUES: 


An Introduction to Philosophy. Clear 
statement of the central problems of 
philosophy, precisely presented. $2.75. 

Formal Logic. The principles of cor- 
rect ratiocination carefully put forth and 
explained. $3.50. 

A Preface to Metaphysics. Intended 
to acquaint the beginner with the funda- 
mental concepts and methods employed 
in the science of being. $2.25. 

The Rights of Man and Natural Law. 
Succinct ethical discourse on the rela- 
tion between man and the community. 
$2.00. 

Art and Scholasticism. Generally 
recognized as the outstanding modern 
work on the subject of aesthetics. $3.50. 

The Person and the Common Good. 
Ethical tract on the problem of the in- 
dividual versus society, especially timely 
in view of present world politics. $2.00. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Masterful Rhetoric 

But Not Much Story 

Across THE RIVER AND INTO THE 
Trees, by Ernest Hemingway. Scrib- 
ner. 308 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


For years it has been wondered about 
and expected, and now it’s here: Ernest 
Hemingway’s newest novel. Across the 
River and into the Trees is another 
production of his forceful and often 
very wonderful prose style. 

There does not seem to be a middle 
ground among Hemingway readers. 
Either they like him or they don't. 
Those of us who are Hemingway fans 
or devotees will welcome and appreci- 
ate this honestly told story, but it will 
be hard to consider it his best. Those 
who are not pro-Hemingway will not 
be convinced or won over by this book. 

Across the River and into the Trees 
is set in Venice shortly after the second 
World War. Colonel Richard Cantwell, 
United States Army, is the central char- 
acter and, in a naturalistic way, has a 
certain nobility and honesty about him. 
The colonel, 50 years old, really is not 
fit for active military duty, due to results 
of wounds, two wars and continued serv- 
ice. But mannitol hexanitrate and a 
friendly doctor help him pass a physical 
examination that should have disquali- 
fied him. His heart condition, the 
colonel knows, could put an end to him 
at any time. 

The story begins with a duck shoot 
on the marshes near Venice, and ends 
with Cantwell’s death on the way to 
Trieste later that same day. During the 
duck shoot the colonel’s thoughts of the 
past—distant and near—reveal the actual 
story. We are made aware of his love 
for Italy and particularly for this certain 
area of Italy; of his regard for Italian 
friends of many years; of his soldierly 
reminiscences of World Wars I and II; 
and of his feeling for Renata, a young 
countess who never quite comes through 
as a character. Twentieth century mores 
being what they are, the Colonel-Renata 
relationship will no doubt be called a 
tender love story. 

Hemingway's mastery of rhetoric, 
rather than the story told, gives power 
to this book. 
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Relationship of 
Father and Son 


THe Spanish GarpENER, by A. J. 
Cronin. Little, Brown. 263 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


The delicate relationship of father and 
son is seldom explored in the world of 
fiction. Usually it merely exists, noth- 
ing more. A. J. Cronin has succeeded 
admirably in building a novel of sus- 
pense and significance out of just such a 
relationship. The Spanish Gardener is a 
real achievement in structure and in 
meaning. 

Harrington Brande is American Con- 
sul at the small Spanish town of San 
Jorge. Behind -him lies a career of fault- 
less service in the diplomatic corps. 
However, Brande has never achieved 
the more important positions. Just as he 
has missed complete success in his 
career, so too in his personal life com- 
plete fulfillment has always been just 
beyond his grasp. His wife left him soon 
after their marriage. His life-long study 
of an obscure Renaissance philosopher 
has been repeatedly rejected by the pub- 
lishers. There is only one joy in his life, 
Nicholas, his son of nine years, fragile 
and sickly, whom Brande coddles to the 
point of selfishness. 

And that is the fatal fault that eventu- 
ally brings Brande to his ruin—a selfish- 
ness sired of colossal pride. 





A. J. Cronin: A real achievement in 
structure and in meaning. 





The simple and pure manliness of 
Jose, the Spanish gardener, strikes a te. 
sponsive cord in the young Nicholas, As 
Brande sees his son’s affection turn to- 
ward Jose, he is only too willing to 
listen to the evil insinuation of Garcia, 
his butler. The advice of a quack 
psychiatrist intensifies Brande’s jealousy 
and stirs his pride to fever pitch. 

The forces that have been set at work 
now gain momentum. What was once 
merely the jealous, over-possessive love 
of a proud father for his son, becomes a 
terrible force for evil that destroys and 
maims the lives of those about him, 
especially the humble and simple people 
in this little Spanish town. Brande’s 
punishment is one of poetic justice 
when at last even his son turns from 
him to go to his estranged wife. 

The Spanish Gardener is a novel of 
power and emotional impact. Cronin has 
achieved a masterful work that in con- 
tent and structure excels his Keys of 
the Kingdom and The Green Years. 
This novel is not mere entertainment. It 
is an emotional experience that should 
be shared by only the mature person. 


Historical Novel 

From Bible Story 

Sonc oF THE Cave, by Edward F. 
Murphy. Bruce. 214 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Father Murphy has selected another 
woman of the Bible as the heroine of 
his latest novel. The Song of the Cave 
tells the story of Ruth. It is a far better 
novel than The Scarlet Lily. It is a fas 
moving tale that relies on complication 
rather than character for its interest 
While faithful to the essential facts of 
the biblical narrative, the author makes 
extensive use of the license given to the 
historical novelist by fabricating 4 
wealth of events which lean heavily t0 
the side of melodrama. As a result, the 
quiet simplicity and pastoral flavor d 
the original Book of Ruth is changed 
a gothic tale of violence and intrigue. 
Father Murphy’s characterization of 
Boaz is unnecessarily unkind to the 
man whom the Bible describes as “ 
powerful man and very rich.” In Song 
of the Cave he is afflicted with a gigantit 
gripe against God and life, which l¢ 
alternately avows and disavows until i 
finally explodes into raw idolatry. Ruth 
who in the Bible, quickly and direct) 
complies with Noemi’s strategy for cap 
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tivating Boaz, is represented in Father 
Murphy's story as vacillating between a 
vocation for temple service and love for 
Boaz. The way in which she succeeds 
in silencing men, even Samuel, to hide 
her heroism stretches belief to the break- 
ing point. Noemi’s ethic of love is com- 
pletely New Testament in spirit. 

On the other hand, the atmosphere 
of Old Testament times is reasonably 
caught. The dialogue does not do vio- 
lence to the historical setting. The narra- 
tive swing of the story is in harmony 
with the biblical background. There 
are many instances of extremely fine 
writing in the story, which attests to 
the author’s growth as a novelist. The 
use of the cave in Father Murphy’s 
story of Ruth is an instance of the 
author’s high and delicate fancy. 


Medical Missionary 

In African Congo 

Wuire Wircuw Doctor, by Louise 
Stinetorf. Westminster Press. 276 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
There is a freshness and sincerity about 


this unassuming but effective novel 
that readers will like. It concerns the 


experiences of a Protestant medical 


missionary in the Congo over a period 
of 25 years, but it would be unfair to 
the author to over-simplify the book in 
this peremptory manner. To be just 
one needs to enlarge upon the compas- 
sion and understanding of the middle- 
aged heroine, Ellen Burten, who served 
selflessly and lovingly the natives of the 
African jungle. 

Soon after her arrival in Africa a 
fellow missionary worker, 73-year-old 
Dr. Mary Evans, strong-willed and in- 
vincible, taught her an invaluable les- 
son when she said, “Let me tell you, 
Ellen, in Africa, this far from any white 
man’s town, you're whatever the occa- 
sion demands or you're nothing at all.” 
After that Ellen had no fear that she 
might be unable to adapt herself to a 
different civilization. She knew that she 
had to—and that was that. Years later 
she wrote, “I tackled the hopelessly im- 
possible because I believed then, and I 
believe now that God was with me.” 

Her faith manifested itself steadily in 
her daily practice of the Commandment 
to love her neighbor and do good to 
those who were her enemies, Ellen’s 
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Hardiston, Ohio, in the 1890’s. Jacket design by George Schreiber for Owen Glen. 


success was poignantly demonstrated 
when Aganza, her black companion and 
friend, asked for Christian baptism ex- 
plaining, “I have seen your heaven. I 
have lived it for more than four sea- 
sons.” It is impossible to remain un- 
moved by such a tribute. 

White Witch Doctor is a novel based 
on fact. Judged solely as a narrative of 
adventure it merits high praise; as a 
picture of Protestant missionary life it 
offers both a challenge and a revelation 
to everyone engaged directly or indirect- 
ly in the propagation of the faith. 


Miners and Their Union 

In Ohio Coal Fields 

Owen GLEN, by Ben Ames Williams. 
Houghton Mifflin. 629 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Paul Kleist 


Here is a long, rich novel—the kind that 
will provide good reading for several fall 
or winter evenings. Set in Hardiston, 
Ohio, during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, it tells the story of 
young Owen Glen as a boy in the small 
Midwestern town, as a coal miner at 
the age of fourteen and as a rising young 
officer of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

In a book of this length there are 
many elements. Here, in addition to 
Owen’s story, we have the story of the 
first ten years of the United Mine 
Workers of America, we have a vivid 
picture of the United States growing 
into a great nation and we have in- 
numerable vignettes of the people of 
Hardiston as they go about their daily 


lives. A running series of local news 


items quoted from the Hardiston Journal 
provides much of the color of the book 
and also gives it a certain unity. 

Owen, when he first goes to work in 
the mines, has had enough schooling to 
realize that he has more than average 
ability. His youthful idealism and his 
desire to do something to help his people 
lead him to taking an active part in the 
work of building the young union. Still 
not much more than a boy, but doing a 
man’s work, he becomes at times “too 
big for his britches,” as his father, Tom 
Glenn, warns him. He is a head-strong, 
sincere person who will capture most 
readers’ sympathies, and Ben Ames Wil- 
liams brings him fully to life in the 
pages of this book. 


Through the experiences of Owen 
and of his father, the reader follows the 
development of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Mr. Williams is too good a story 
teller, however, to let the reader feel 
that he is following the history of a 
union. And, in fact, the novel tells not 
so much the history of the union as the 
story of the men who make up the 
miners’ union. The story of their lives 
is presented so that the reader may un- 
derstand why these men feel that for 
them a strong union is their only hope 
for a decent life, and why they will go 
out on strike in the face of adverse 
public opinion and with little to gain 
and their savings to lose as a result of 
their strikes. 

Adults looking for a novel which is 
free of artificially built or sensational 
climaxes, yet which tells a story of 
sustained interest, will find Owen Glen 
satisfying reading. 
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Robert Burns 
In Edinburgh 


Tre Wonper oF ALL THE Gay Wor_p, 
by James Barke. Macmillan. 671 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


This third volume of James Barke’s 
fictionized biography of Robert Burns 
chronicles the events of the crucial 
period from the evening of November, 
1786, when Burns rode into Scotland’s 
capital, almost unknown, to March, 
1788, when he left it, famous but. ill 
provided for, to return to Machlin, 
marry the twice-seduced Jean Armour, 
and settle at Ellisland. 

In that brief period Burns experi- 
enced both heady literary triumph and 
slow frustration. Even at the height of 
his fame, when he was being feted as 
the “heaven taught plowman,” he 
shrewdly estimated the quality of his 
essentially snobbish patrons, their shal- 
lowness and caprice, and was haunted 
by the spectre of his insecure future. He 
turned with relief from the sentimental- 
ist literati to the roystering and ribald 
Crochallan Fencibles, like William 
Smellie and Willie Nicoll, who were 
both colorful and genuine. 

To the writing of the biography, 
Barke, a Scot himself, brings a natural 
feeling for Scottish character and scene, 
supplemented by a wide reading in 
Burns and Burnsiana. His narrative is 
generally lively, though a more rigor- 
ous selection would have made it more 
uniformly so. He recaptures with con- 
siderable success the crowded, dingy, yet 
picturesque atmosphere of old Edin- 
burgh and can suggest sensitively the 
beauty of the Scotch countryside. 

Though some of his numerous char- 
acters remain figures, a surprising num- 
ber come to vigorous life, especially 
those of the lower middle class with 
their broad and tangy Scots dialect, so 
apt for invective. Burns himself does 
not emerge completely integrated. Too 
often he is didactic or self-consciously 
literary, the Burns of the letters, not of 
the poetry. Somewhat obsessed, un- 
fortunately, with Burns’ erotic adven- 
tures, Barke represents him as a figure 
so magnetic that in his presence almost 
all Scottish womanhood, from the Duch- 
ess of Gordon to Jenny Clow, feels a 
desire to be violated, though in sober 
fact his sexual conquests were neither 
glamorous nor exalted. 
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World’s Struggle 

In Miniature 

Tue Lrrrte Wor.tp or Don CaMILLo, 
by Giovanni Guareschi. Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. 205 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


This happy little book is a collection 
of episodes in the life of Don Camillo, 
the splenetic but shrewd, pious but all 
too human pastor of a little Po valley 
parish whose flock has deserted in large 
numbers to Communism. In his at- 
tempts to maintain his own dignity, as 
well as that of the Church, Camillo 
comes to actual blows with the Red 
mayor, Peppone, an ingenious but 
eventually sympathetic bully. The con- 
tention between these two results in a 
number of delightful sketches with an 
almost universal human appeal. 

The priest does not wage his battle 
alone, however, for he has the comfort 
of a particularly witty Christ with whom 
he converses frequently. Although Pep- 
pone will beat him up, humiliate him 
before the townsfolk, or catch him in 
the act of poaching on the local baron’s 
preserves, it often turns out that, as his 
Christ points out, most of his troubles 
of mind come from taking himself too 
seriously. Christ’s incisive comments on 
his actions and the questioning of his 
motives are not always clear to Don 
Camillo, even less Christ’s instructions 
that he should accede to the mayor’s 
wish to have his son baptized Lenin. 
Nevertheless, Camillo persists in pitting 
his knowledge of Italians against Christ’s 
love for humanity. 

The book abounds in moving situa- 
tions. Some are comic, as when the 
priest steals a march on Peppone by 
having the mayor’s son recite a poem 
for the visiting bishop. Others are touch- 
ingly tragic, as when the wrathful priest 
catches the miscreant son of a Red de- 
facing the church walls, only to discover 
that the lad is just skin and bones, the 
innocent victim of his politically intem- 
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Drawing by Giovanni Guareschi for 
The Little World of Don Camillo 


perate father’s inability to keep a job, 

Giovanni Guareschi has here given 
us a humorous book with several layers 
of meaning. Fundamentally, however, 
he shows himself as a keen analyst of 
the situation of the individual in the 
modern world. The general lesson of 
The Little World of Don Camillo is q 
happy—and perhaps true—one, that 
Communism is better fought on human 
than ideological grounds. 

This book will give pleasure to many. 


It will inspire some. 


Rocky Mountain Man 
And the Old West 


Diamonp Weppinc, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. Doubleday. 309 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Reading Diamond Wedding produces a 
feeling of depression. It is not worthy of 
the genius who was the finest of Ameri- 
can short story writers. It sounds like a 
discursive parallel to Guthrie’s The Big 
Sky. 

In cursory fashion the novel attempts 
to describe the adventures of an old time 
Rocky Mountain man, a waif called 
Skinner Gowd who began life in Ohio 
in 1835 but who adventured west. The 
hero meets Fremont, Jim Bridger and 
other famous characters in Colorado, 
New Mexico and California, but in the 
three-quarters of a century covered no 
one seems to me to come alive. Instead 
of having his characters act out their 
story the author tells much of it him 
self. 

The usual heroine, Hope Wheel 
wright, enters the scene at the right 
time. She is blonde, chaste, shapely and 
persecuted by circumstances, which puts 
her in the same boat with about 20 
other heroines of historical novels I have 
read in recent years. 

There is a poetic and sometimes 

moody tone overhanging the yarn in 
places, as if the author were looking 
back on the glories of the old Wes 
which to my thinking he has failed to 
bring vividly before us. There is plenty 
of erudition. The author knows his 
Colorado history. The prose is lively 
though brittle; some of the descriptions 
of mountains and storm and peairie att 
good. 
- But as a whole the book lacks drive 
and energy. One shadowy charactet 
after another crosses the stage, says his 
lines and disappears. 
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In Old New Orleans 

Tae Witcu oF Sprinc, by William 
Shore. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 348 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Peter Ross 


It is hard not to be prejudiced in judg- 
ing a novel when the dust jacket leads 
of with that old stand-by, “the story of 
a woman who dared to love despite . . .” 
In the case of The Witch of Spring it 
does not matter too much, however, be- 
cause the book is tripe enough to live 
up to any preconceived notions the 
gaudy jacket may form. 

Once again the setting is New Or- 
leans before the Civil War. Once again 
the handsome visitor to the city becomes 
embroiled in mysterious doings. Villain- 
ous white mistresses and gentle quad- 
toon mistresses are present in abund- 
ance. There is a slave revolt and a 
sprinkling of black magic. Those main 
characters who are not shot or who do 
not commit suicide are whipped with 
blacksnake whips. 

The book is dedicated to a Willie Z. 
The reader cannot help but wonder 
what foul deed Willie Z. perpetrated to 


deserve the dedication. 


Sex Life of Neurotics 

Tue Hitt oF Grass, by Catharine 
Whitcomb. Random House. 311 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


When a woman describes sex and noth- 
ing else, somehow she manages to be 
revolting, not provocative, merely dull 
and offensive. In the Hill of Glass, 
Catharine Whitcomb has written a 
story—by no stretch can it be classified 
as a novel—that is a “blow by blow” 
description of the sex life of two 
neurotic, married couples. 

The people in the story are lifeless 
types of a decadent section of modern 
America. There are two stereotyped el- 
derly women. One is mousey; the other 
quotes her psychiatrist on every occa- 
‘ion, Both have married daughters who 
have attended the same schools, dancing 
classes, Princeton proms and made love- 
less marriages to Princeton graduates. 

Since the story has no substance, it 
cannot stand up under any form of 
Critical analysis. There is no more to it 
than what a filthy-minded adolescent 
who has had a few good English courses 
could have written. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Maria CwappEraineE, by Louis He- 
mon. Translated by W. H. Blake. 
Macmillan. 288 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund J]. Cockell 


Whenever literary critics find an out- 
standing novel on French-Canadian 
rural life, they usually compare it 
with Louis Hemon’s_ well-known 
book Maria Chapdelaine, an idyllic 
novel of French-Canadian farm life 
which has become a classic in Cana- 
dian literature. 

Born in Brest in 1880, educated in 
Paris, Louis Hemon was graduated 
with a degree in modern Oriental lan- 
guages. His urge to wander took him 
first to England for a long stay. Dur- 
ing this time he wrote articles and 
stories for various publications. Then 
in 1912 he came to Canada, to the 
Lake St. John country of Quebec, 
where he lived on a farm at Peri- 
bonka and worked as a hired hand. 
Here he wrote the story Maria Chap- 
delaine in his free time. 

Maria Chapdelaine lived with her 
family on a remote, pioneer farm in 
the woods more than twelve miles 
from the village of Petibonka. After 
Mass one Sunday morning she meets 
an old friend, Francois Paradis of 
Mistassini. Francois notices that 
Maria has become a good-looking 
young woman since he saw her last 
seven years ago. The sight of “her 
young vigour and health, the beauti- 
ful heavy hair and sunburnt neck of 
a country girl, the frank honesty of 
eye and gesture” holds his heart. 

An adventurer with the coureur 
des bois spirit, Francois had spent 
several years in Labrador. He follows 
his wandering instincts, working as 4 
trapper, guide, trader with the In- 
dians or lumberjack. His: supple 
strength, handsome features, fearless 
eyes and especially his air of sim- 
plicity win Maria’s smile. 

In July, on the feast of St. Anne, 
he asks her if she will wait until his 
return next spring. Maria simply 
answers “yes.” Her love for him gives 
“warmth and unfading colour to 
every day.” On the day before Christ- 


mas, Maria repeats one thousand 


Aves for her intention that Francois 
will return in the spring. 

On New Year's Day, Eutrope 
Gagnon comes with the news that 
Francois lost his way in a snowstorm. 
Maria’s grief makes her speechless; 
tears blind her eyes. Of Francois’ 
tragic death, Samuel Chapdelaine, 
Maria’s father, solemnly says: “It 
shows that we are but little children 


in the hand of the good God.” When 


Maria prays this time, she prays for _ 


Francois’ soul. 

Weeks later, the cure of St. Henri 
advises her to stop grieving for 
Francois and in due time to marry 
some other suitor. Eventually Maria 
faces the problem of choosing either 
Lorenzo Surprenant or Eutrope 
Gagnon. 

Lorenzo Surprenant, a steady fel- 
low from the United States, not only 
declares his love for Maria, but also 
tells her of the attractive, comfortable 
life they could enjoy in an American 
city. A neighbor, Eutrope Gagnon, 
can only offer her a hard life on his 
half-cleared farm. 

Before Maria makes her choice, her 
mother suddenly becomes critically 
ill. Neither the doctor nor the bone- 
setter can cure Madame Chapdelaine 
and she dies. Meditation on the 
courageous life her mother had led 
brings an answer to Maria’s per- 
plexed mind. “To dwell in this land 
as her mother had dwelt, and, dying 
thus, to leave behind her a sorrow- 
ing husband and a record of the 
virtues of her race, she knew in her 
heart she was fit for that.” In the 
spring, Maria, replying to Eutrope 
Gagnon’s second proposal, promises 
to marry him in a year. 

With knowledge derived from liv- 
ing among such people, Louis He- 
mon describes intimately the daily 
life of the Chapdelaine family; their 
simple pleasures and unceasing toil; 
their “harsh existence in a stern 
land;” their devout faith in God. 

Hemon knew the way the golden 
thread of Catholic faith is woven 
into their daily lives. Of life’s mean- 
ing for Maria’s parents, he writes 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Effects of War ie, 

Upon Children 

Tue Secret Game, by Francois Boyer. 
Harcourt, Brace. 187 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


The Secret Game is a grim little story 
of two children crushed between the 
brutality of war and the brutality of 
their own families. 

Nine-year-old Paulette has seen her 
parents murdered by a helmeted “wolf” 
in an airplane, who periodically machine 
guns a long line of refugees as they 
wind along the road followed by their 
straggling animals. Drifting away, she 
wanders into the hamlet of Saint-Faux 
where she meets ten-year-old Michel, 
driving a herd of cows. 

The children, drawn together by their 
loneliness, become friends. Paulette, 
who has seen so much death, takes a 
morbid interest in dead animals. She 
invents a “secret game.” They bury any 
dead animals they can find, a chicken, a 
mole, even insects, and they steal 
crosses front any source to mark the 
graves. 

There is one bizarre scene in which 
Paulette places a wreath on the head of 
her dead dog, seizes his stiff paws and 
dances wildly about the glen, singing. 
Enter a priest, or a caricature of a priest, 
who is usually referred to thereafter as 
“Joseph” or “old Joseph.” The priest 
shows Paulette how to make the sign 
of the cross, and her later efforts to 
remember results in a ridiculous parody 
on the sign of the cross which occupies 
three pages. Michel’s effort to say the 
Hail Mary is similarly treated. 

This story is apparently intended as a 
psychological study of the effects of war 
upon children. As a story or a study it 
does not quite succeed. 


Brooklyn and Baseball 
Tue Sunuir Fierp, by Lucy Kennedy. 
Crown. 333 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


When Po (for Pocahontas) O'Reilly 
reached Brooklyn in 1857, she found the 
great open sunny field that her Da had 
told her America was like. On the field 
men flashed about playing a strange 
game called base. 

The Sunlit Field is the story of Po’s 
next few years in Brooklyn and in New 
York. In Brooklyn she comes to know 
baseball as she comes to love the golden- 
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haired Larry who pitches it. In New 
York she polishes silver for the wealthy 
Van Leyns and later sings Irish songs on 
the Bowery. Po forgets neither Larry 
nor baseball but Larry is a long time, 
indeed, about forgetting baseball for a 
minute, to think of Po. 

The biggest talking point of The Sun- 
lit Field is Po; and talk Po has plenty 
of. “And up to this second of God’s time 
have you displayed the intelligence of a 
traveling bear at a fair?” she says to 
Larry. Words spill from her tongue 
easily and consecutively. And charming 
Irish words they are. “Jackeen” and 
“yob” is the stupid person. “Soothering” 
are the persuasive ways of a suitor. Yet 
the reader will be disappointed in Po 
when he finds that she will sing bawdy 
songs and will succumb to Larry’s 
soothering. 


War in the Sky 
Face oF A Hero, by Louis Falstein. 
Harcourt, Brace. 312 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Kleist 


If Americans are in doubt as to why 
they are frequently disliked and looked 
down upon by the people of other coun- 
tries let them read Face of a Hero—if 
they have strong stomachs. The author, 
who writes from actual experience, in- 
tended to tell the story of what it is like 
to be an enlisted man in the crew of a 
bombing plane flying combat missions. 
In addition to this, he. shows that too 
often there is little difference between 
a “liberating” army and a “conquering” 
army, especially when the liberating 
army is made up of soldiers who, in the 
eyes of the people being liberated, are 
fantastically immature and wealthy. The 
story Louis Falstein details is far from 
pretty. There is no denying the facts 
which he presents. 

The plot of the novel is a level, 
monotonous recounting of the fear that 
grips the men before their missions; the 
almost automatic actions, sometimes 
heroic, sometimes cowardly, during the 
missions, and finally the various means 
of release which the men seek after the 
missions are completed. 

As a detailed, factual report of the 
tragedy, folly and grossness of war Face 
of a Hero is all that a sociologist could 
desire. As a novel it is inclined to be 
repetitious and lacking in sustained in- 
terest. 


Ironic Contradiction 

Of Novel’s Title 

Time oF Hope; by C. P. Snow. Ma. 
millan. 416 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
C. P. Snow’s earlier book, The Light 


and the Dark, received poor reviews 
from American critics. He was sniped at 
from all angles: poor characterization, 
disjointed plot, even insincerity. Time 
of Hope has none of these defects, In 
fact, there is a certain excellence ip 
style and characterization. The essential 
failure is one of reference. Time of 
Hope is an expression of neopaganism, 
pure and undefiled. Here there is no 
right and wrong; there is no God. 

Lewis Eliot is born of a father who 
never succeeds, and of a mother who js 
consumed with a determination that her 
son will prosper. In spite of humble be 
ginnings and the discouragement o 
friends, Lewis manages to become 3 
lawyer in London. En route, he become 
involved with two girls: Marion who is 
healthily human and feminine, and 
Sheila who is discouragingly neurotic 

After a long courtship, Lewis marries 
Sheila. Their marriage proves the failure 
he had always anticipated. Unable to 
take her place in normal society, Sheila 
is an obstacle to Lewis’ career. A de 
cision to separate is soon dissolved in 
the strange need he feels for this ab 
normal woman. 

The hard, cruel, mutually selfish 
bonds that join these two people border 
on the inhuman. The constant self- 
analysis and introspection soon became 
somewhat morbid. But the greater 
tragedy is that while the author ev: 
dences a definite dexterity with words 
and delineation of character, he is utter 
ly bankrupt of vision and purpose. Time 
of Hope is an ironic contradiction of the 
title. 















































Dashing Southerner 

Tue Stussorn Hearr, by Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday. 307 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley 


Author Slaughter launches his spicy and 
racy story of reconstruction days in the 
South with such a burst of action that 
he leaves the reader panting at the post 

Julian Chisholm, M.D. and _ herd, 
sparkplugs the marathon. Virtually 
springing from his sick bed after fout 
months of illness, he immediately 
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plunges into the myriad duties of run- 
ning a mammoth plantation. In the 
interim he dashes off to perform an 
operation and concludes his bustling 
B® day by galloping into the night to drive 
B raiders from the land. Without any 
sleep, he’s off at dawn for further ad- 
@ venture and trouble. And so on and on 
and on for 307 pages, the doctor roars. 
Despite this whirligig of activity the 
BH story itself frequently goes vapid. As a 
1 remedy the author transfers Dr. Chis- 
1@ holm, erstwhile surgeon of the Confed- 
I@ erate army and now master of Chisholm 
(® Hundred, into a boudoir or into surgery. 
Conforming to the pattern of popular 
01@ romantic-historical novels, the renegades 
die for their dastardly deeds and the 
0@ reunited lovers march ecstatically into 
SB the golden future. 


Japanese Soldier 

Fighting in China 

Lonc THE ImpEeRIAL Way, by Hanama 
Tasaki. Houghton Mifflin. 372 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


Do you recall Kipling’s “Fuzzy Wuzzy” 
-“a poor benighted ’eathen, but a first 
) @ class fightin’ man?” That pretty well 
sums up the Japanese soldier; he was a 
¢ B dogged, naive, utterly brave little man 
in § who would die saying “Banzai!”’—and 
b & who would far rather lose his little life 
than his great dignity. 
tf = Long the Imperial Way helps to ex- 
ef plain the mysterious motives that made 
lt § the Nipponzin such a terrible conqueror 
ne § and such a pathetic prisoner. It is the 
et B story of Private Takeo Yamamoto, of the 
vi # Kondo platoon of the Hamamoto com- 
ds § pany in an infantry brigade in China. 
eB To Takeo and his comrades, the Sino- 
ne @ Japanese War has not yet become 
he § World War II; victory is their habit, 
and the Emperor is still divine. The 
discipline of the barracks has been or- 
dained for centuries; Privates who man 
C. modern weapons also bow and ask the 
0 Honorable Senior Soldiers for permis- 
sion to retire at night. 

The dust jacket invites comparison 
nd § with Remarque’s All Quiet on the West- 
the em Front, and the comparison is not 
hat out of place. Each book appeals to the 
ost: § Insatiable American curiosity as to what 
10, {the other fellow is thinking about Cun- 
ally like Al Quiet, this book was written in 

glish by a former student at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and Oberlin College, 
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Louis de Wohl: Shows that he has the 
required daring and skill 


a soldier and Domei correspondent in 
the war). What’s more, each book con- 
demns war thoroughly, impeaching only 
the ideals of the enemy. 

There is much to be learned from 
Long the Imperial Way. Not the least 
of it is that our military victory has 
crushed the age-old faith of the magnifi- 
cent Japanese people, and that some- 
thing solid must be brought forward in 
its stead. ; 


Murder in the Bayous 


Murper Takes THE Vert, by Margaret 
Ann Hubbard. Bruce. 257 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by John Williams 


From the intriguing map of St. Aurelian 
College and the surrounding country- 
side on the inside cover of this volume 
to the last chapter in which a murderer 
is “unveiled,” this mystery moves at a 
fast pace. Miss Hubbard has written an 
exciting and satisfying story. 

Set in the Louisiana bayou country 
at a girls’ convent school, the story takes 
full advantage of the eerie location. Un- 
derground passageways, the swamp, a 
murderer dressed as a nun and a girl 
who knows that she is to be the un- 
known murderer's next victim, but in 
order to protect her mother can not tell 
anyone of her danger, are all wound 
together into a plot that never strains the 
reader’s sense of reality. 

The characterization is good. The 
nuns who appear in the story are be- 
lievable human beings, not cute, Holly- 
wood-style characters who perform 
miracles when they have nothing better 
to do. Three male instructors, a painter, 





Historical Novel 

About St. Thomas 

Tue Qurer Licut, by Louis de Wohl. 
Lippincott. 317 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 


To attempt a novel about St. Thomas 
Aquinas requires a certain amount of 
daring; to accomplish the job, on the 
whole, successfully, requires a great 
amount of skill. Louis de Wohl shows 
in The Quiet Light that he has the re- 
quired daring and skill. 

According to the dust-jacket, de Wohl 
in audience with the Pope asked him to 
suggest a subject for the author's next 
novel. The Pope suggested St. ‘Thomas 
and The Quiet Light is the result. 

From the outset of the story, however, 
the author wisely widens the plot to 
include not only St. Thomas, but all 
members of the Aquino family and a 
fictional English knight, Sir Piers 
Rudde, who becomes the Aquinos’ 
faithful knight because of his love for 
one of St. Thomas’ sisters. As a result 
the narrative reaches out to include 
people, action and color that it might 
not otherwise have: Frederick II and his 
attempt to rase the town of Viterbo; 
Pope Innocent IV fleeing from Freder- 
ick’s armies and then turning to ex- 
communicate and depose the Emperor; 
Louis IX of France and his ill-fated 
crusade. 

The plot carries the reader through 
the first three-quarters of the book at a 
fine pace. During this part the fabulous 
Emperor Frederick dominates the story 
as completely as he dominated Europe. 
After Frederick’s death, with the su- 
preme villain removed, the plot occa- 
sionally stumbles, but it is then that the 
reader is given the most interesting pic- 
tures of St. Thomas. 

The faults of this book are those most 
often found in historical novels: occa- 
sional situations which are trite, and a 
fighting man (Sir Piers) who is a rather 
wooden superman. 

Readers who have a taste for historical 
novels will find The Quiet Light an in- 
teresting and better-than-average tour of 
the thirteenth century. 





a writer and an athletic instructor, add 
variety to a cast that might otherwise 
be overly weighted with women. 

For those who like a good who-dun-it 
with no pretense of being anything but 
that, Murder Takes the Veil will more 
than fill the bill. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





by ROGER CAPEl 





August, 1950 
pena is not, in general, the book 


reviewers ideal month; it is sufh- 
cient to glance at the Times Literary 
Supplement or the two more literary- 
minded Sunday newspapers over here 
(the Observer and The Sunday Times) 
to become aware of this. There is too 
much talk of holiday reading for worth- 
while books to get a chance. Yet it so 
happens that the books mentioned in 
this “Letter” are indeed worthwhile for 
one reason or another. 

Pride of place must be given to 
one which was written some 1500 years 
ago, though after a lengthy period it 
has only this century been definitively 
restored to the man who wrote it. Saint 
Ambrose’s two treatises de Sacramentis 
and de Mysteriis were long held by 
many scholars not to be the work of 
Ambrose at all, but it has now been 
established, chiefly owing to the labours 
of that great scholar, the late Dom Hugh 
Connolly of Downside Abbey, that 
Saint Ambrose was their undoubted 
author. The Anglican Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has recent- 
ly published an English edition of these 
two treatises and under the able editor- 
ship of T. Thompson, B.D., and J. H. 
Srawley, D.D., who acknowledge the 
assistance they received from Dom Con- 
nolly’s work. It makes an attractive book 
at a not unattractive price (about $1.50 
at present rates). Saint Ambrose on the 
Sacraments and on the Mysteries is a 
competent English edition of one of 
the classics of our spiritual heritage, 
and one of those books which, once it 
is read and digested, goes far towards 
the formation of a real Christian cul- 
ture. It has stood the test of 1500 years 
and it says much for the enterprise of 
this Anglican publishing house that it 
has brought out this modern edition. 
Over here we need editions of the 
Fathers in English: the two American 
series with all their merits are just too 
dear at present exchange rates for Eng- 
lish pockets. It is to be hoped that 
Catholic publishing houses will take the 
hint. The Anglican Mowbrays have al- 
teady published St. Athanasius on the 
Psalms (in a paper back at about 20¢) 
and the same writer on the Incarnation. 

It has been a commonplace to say. 
these last few years, in view of the 
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great strides made by the liturgical 
movement in France and Germany, that 


‘the movement in England stepped off 


on the wrong foot—it did not put first 
things first. Consequently it tripped 
up and, to tell the truth, there is really 
no movement over here at all. All the 
same, at last the truth is coming to be 
recognized. In this connection, such 
books as The Breaking of Bread by Fr. 
John Coventry, S.J., (Sheed and Ward) 
should help. There are numerous photo- 
graphs showing the movements of holy 
Mass, detailed photographs which really 
explain and which are beautiful ex- 
amples of what can be done with tre 
camera. They have not, perhaps, that 
liveliness shown in the pictures of the 
same kind taken by Monsieur Jean 
Fortier for the French Albums litur- 
giques in the Fetes et Saisons series, but 
they are on the right lines and deserve 
every commendation. The accompany- 
ing text is an explanation of Mass, 
drawn from all the sources of scholar- 
ship but so written that the scholarship 
nowhere obtrudes. What stands out 
clearly is that the ordinary (or fixed) 
chants of the Mass—Kyrie, Gloria and 
the responses—are really the people's 
part, and that they should therefore 
sing or say them; for nigh on 50 years 
successive Popes have been trying to 
get them to do so but, in this country 
at least, not with any great success. 


para reading of another sort is 
provided by two recent biographies, 
both from Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne. The first is Father Steuart, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus, a study of 
his life and teaching, by Katharine Ken- 
dall. Fr. Steuart died only two years 
ago. His many friends, the men and 
women who flocked to his confessional, 
the numerous souls who benefited by his 
letters of direction, all will welcome this 
book. It is a study of a much sought 
after director of souls, giver of retreats 
and, in spare moments, writer of spirit- 
ual books. One of the extraordinary 
things about him is that the quality of 
what he produced never seemed to 
suffer in spite of the quantity of his 
output. In 1936, for example, between 
June 5 and July 1, he either preached 
sermons or gave conferences or ad- 
dressed meetings no less than 55 times. 
He was then over 60. And that sort of 


thing went on almost up to his death 
Of his books probably the two mog 
enduring are Diversity in Holiness and 
A Map of Prayer, this latter a guide t 
the degrees of prayer which in smal 
compass achieves a clarity that is often 
not to be found in the larger and mor 
pretentious treatises on the subject 
Katharine Kendall has produced 4 
sympathetic, easy reading study of this 
kindly, much loved director and priest 


HE SECOND biography is The Good 

Duchess, Joan of France (1464 
1505) by Ann M. C. Forster. It is safe 
to say that when last Whit Sunday Pius 
XII canonized Jeanne de Valois few 
English Catholics knew anything about 
her. This book appeared to fill the gap 
and does so admirably. It is not often 
that a straightforward life of a saint is 
so satisfying from every point of view. 
Here we have the story of the life and 
achievements of one of the most uw 
fortunate characters of history. 

Joan of Valois, the deformed, mis 
shapened second daughter of Louis XI 
King of France, became the wife o 
Louis of Burgundy, and on his acces 
sion as Louis XII, Queen of France 
She had been betrothed to him at a 
early age, but Louis on his accession 
obtained the annulment of the marriage 
which, he claimed, and it appears with 
reason, had been forced upon him. His 
ex-Queen became duchess of Bem. 
Thereupon she set about the foundin 
of a contemplative order of nuns-—the 
Annonciade—still thriving to-day. That 
skeleton outline, of course, is mer¢lt 
meant to help readers to “place” & 
Joan, and to indicate the sort of back 
ground against which (in spite d 
which, perhaps) Joan achieved sanctity 

The continual contradictions of het 
life followed the cause of her canoniz 
tion after her death. It took 500 year 
and more for it to be brought to a suc 
cessful issue. Ann Forster has delved 
into the documents and produced 4 
book which tells this story graphically 
and, in places, movingly. The accout! 
of the suit of nullity is particularly wel 
done, and the pages devoted to Saint 
Joan’s spirituality and that of the orde 
which she founded make us hope fo 
more from the same pen. 

This short appreciation of the life o 

(Continued on page 113) 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Mystical Writings 

Of Spanish Saint 

SELECTED WritiNcs OF St. TERESA OF 
Avita, compiled and airanged by 
Mser. William J. Doheny. Bruce. 443 
pp: $5.00. 
Reviewed by Edwin G. 
C.PP.S. 


This synthesis of the writings of St. 
Teresa is taken entirely from the text 
of the complete works by E. Allison 
Peers. Selection and arrangement are 
along topical lines, covering the whole 
range of Teresa’s thought. Though the 
selections are brief, the arrangement is 
such that one can readily follow the 
text consecutively through many pages, 
or choose at random from the vast 
riches. 

In reading and studying the writings 
of this lofty spirit, whose equal is hard 
to find even among the greatest saints, 
one marvels that she has not found 
wider acceptance. This reviewer recalls 
instances in which sincere and earnest 
directors of souls, practical spiritual men, 
not only looked askance at her writings, 
but even rebuked those who read them 
with any degree of enthusiasm. All this 
despite the esteem of the great Teresa 
on the part of so many profound and 
saintly theologians. Precisely her correct- 
ness and soundness of doctrine is the 
object of admiration: what others could 
acquire only by the tedious study of 
the masters in theological science she 
acquired by lofty religious experience 
and the sane counsel of spiritual guides. 
It is not surprising that she suggests 
that one choose a “learned confessor.” 

One is tempted to say that the critics 
of Teresa either have not read her ex- 
tensively or assume that exalted holiness 
accompanied by visions and ecstacies is 
incompatible with practical every day 
spiritual life. Though one may concede 
that the mystic lives dangerously— 
Teresa would have been the first to ad- 
mit this—true mysticism is never ab- 
normal, never irrational. Nor was there 
a more practical saint than Teresa. We 
cannot fail to note the practicality of 
her maxims (p. 429 sqq.), her insist- 
ence on the meditation on the Passion 
of Christ, her evaluation of obedience. 
"The highest perfection consists not in 


Kaiser, 


SepremBeEr, 1950 


interior favors or in great raptures or in 
visions or in the spirit of prophecy, but 
in the bringing of our wills so closely 
into conformity with the will of God 
that, as soon as we realize He wills 
anything, we desire it ourselves with all 
our might, and take the bitter with the 
sweet, knowing that to be His Majesty’s 
will.” 

Helpful to the reader is an extensive 
table of contents, a comprehensive in- 
dex, a summary of memorable events 
in the life of the saint, and a map of 
the journeyings of St. Teresa of Avila 
in establishing her convents. The break- 
ing up of paragraphs by special headings 
makes the meditative reading of the 
work much easier. 


Essays on the Goal 

Of Missionary Work 

THE SALVATION OF THE Nations, by 
Jean Danielou. Sheed and Ward. 118 


pp- $2.00. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


Two short lines from the first chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles on the occa- 
sion of the Ascension, one a charge, one 
a promise, are the basis of a tremendous 
reality: the salvation of the nations, to 
be accomplished in a period of time un- 
guessed by the apostles and far from 
ended even now. “You are to be my wit- 
nesses in Judea, in Samaria, yes, and 
to the ends of the earth.” “He who has 
been taken from you into heaven, this 
same Jesus, will come back in the same 
fashion, just as you have watched him 
going into heaven.” 

Father Danielou, in a few short essays 
quite packed with vital and profound 
considerations, shows his readers a chal- 
lenging duty: by “virtue of the infinite 
efficacy of desire,” by prayer, by deeper 
understanding of the missionary problem 
to “invisibly accomplish, prefigure and 
prepare universal salvation.” This is a 
theological treatise, lofty, noble, and 
opening wide vistas. 

Missionary problems are vital for all 
mankind today, in a world where the 
great spiritual movements of Islam, 
Communism, and Christianity seek 
world-wide dominion and the unity of 
civilization. It is a spiritual battle. The 
author sets out to show how the mani- 








St. Teresa of Avila: True mysticism is 
never abnormal, never irrational 


festation of the Word has progressed, 
and is still to be perfected and fulfilled 
in the evangelization of all mankind. 

In the chapter “What Must Live and 
What Must Die” the author touches 
upon one of the most important aspects 
of the missionary problem, and this is 
perhaps the most farseeing and profound 
part of the book. Here the old question 
of assimilation is considered. As Christ’s 
Church was born into a world prepared 
by Jewish religion, Hellenistic philoso- 
phy, and Roman order, and quite soon 
captured and assimilated customs and 
seasonal feasts belonging to the Euro- 
pean tribes she evangelized, must she 
not now accept some of the riches of the 
still-pagan cultures? Which of their 
aspects can be incorporated and are to 
be nurtured? Are we willing to strip off 
everything in us that is merely Western? 
The author’s conclusion: “Christianity 
has been refracted only through the 
Greek and Roman worlds, and it will 
have to be refracted through the Chinese 
facet and the Hindu facet in order to 
attain its total fulfillment.” 

Father Jean Danielou is on the faculty 
of theology of the University of Paris, 
and editor of two reviews, Etudes and 
Dieu Vivant. Translator and publisher 
are to be thanked for making this work 
available in English. 





Bigotry does not consist in a man be- 
ing convinced he is right; that is not 
bigotry, but sanity. Bigotry consists in a 
man being convinced that another man 
must be wrong in everything, because 
he is wrong in a particular belief; that 
he must be wrong, even in thinking 
that he honestly believes he is right. 

G. K. Chesterton 
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“I commend you very highly 
for your masterpiece,” 
wrote MONSIGNOR 
FULTON J. SHEEN to 


LOUIS de WOHL 


Author of 


The Quiet 
Light 
An inspiring, romantic, exciting 
novel of the life and times of 


St. Thomas Aquinas in turbu- 
lent 13th century Italy. 


The theme of The Quiet Light 
was suggested by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII in a personal 
audience granted to the author. 


A Catholic Book Club and 
Catholic Literary Foundation 
Selection 


At all bookstores e $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Imprimatur 





THOMAS MERTON, DOROTHY DAY, AVERY 
DULLES, JOCELYN TOYNBEE, DANIEL 
SARGENT, RAISSA MARITAIN and eight 
other noted men and women of today 
reveal their intimate stories of how they 
found Christ—in the Catholic church. 


WHERE I 
FOUND 
CHRIST 


Edited by John A. O’Brien 
Author of 
THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


a» Intimate and personal revelations 
of faith regained through the Catho- 
lic church. Inspiring stories in a book 
that stands as a living Christian testi- 
mony. A beacon for those grown 
weary searching for truth. $2.50 


At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 








Message of Fatima 

And Its Alternative 

Fatima Or Wortp Suicinz, by Rt. 
Rev. William C. McGrath, P. A. 
Scarboro Foreign Mission Society. 
$1.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Teresa Clare, 
C.S.]. 


This new book on Fatima is an explo- 
sive piece properly brought into an age 
that swings disastrously between “atom 
bomb” and “H bomb” annihilation. 

Monsignor McGrath, who for two 
years directed the Pilgrim Virgin tour 
through more than 50 dioceses of 
Canada and the United States, has 
brought before a myopic world the evi- 
dence of the alternatives of a “return 
to the Christian way of life as urged by 
God’s Blessed Mother, or the end of 
civilization”. 

Very effectively the first section of 
Fatima or World Suicide reveals the 
stark paganism and decadence of the 
whole world. In a revolt against God, 
the individual ceases to regard his own 
spiritual life; family life is destroyed, 
and efforts are made to tear from the 
hearts of the children the very idea of 
God and the purpose of their creation. 
The love of God rejected; the warnings 
of His Blessed Mother ignored; all are 
plunged into an abyss of dereliction and 
rank materialism. 

“America is already morally sick unto 
death” and faces extermination unless 
the Message of Fatima is heeded. Our 
Lady asked us to pray the Rosary, do 
penance and make sacrifices, and used 
as her special ambassadors the children 
who because of their simplicity and in- 
nocence could best confound the wise. 

This book is indeed thought provok- 
ing and may happily serve to move many 
to prayer. “Cease to pray and we may 
well cease to hope.” 


Women of the Bible 
WomMeEN IN THE Otp TESTAMENT, by 
Norah Lofts. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. John A. O’Brien 


This book contains portraits of 20 out- 
standing women of the Old Testament, 
written in vivid colorful prose that grips 
the attention of the reader. These Old 
Testament women differ sharply from 
one another, ranging from simple wom- 
en of the desert to magnificent prin- 
cesses. There are women of practical 


common sense and women of a mystical 
turn of mind. Among the women por- 
trayed are Sarah Hagar, Ruth, Delilah 
Jael and the Queen of Sheba. 

The book will help the reader of the 
Old Testament to get a better and more 
vivid insight into the life and character 
of some of its leading feminine char- 
acters. 


Some New Books 

About St. Benedict 

Tue Hoty Rute or Saint BENEDICT, 
edited by the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. The Grail. 95 
pp- $2.00. 

BENEDICTINE PEace, by Dom Idesbald 
Van Houtryve. Translated by Leon- 
ard J. Doyle. Newman. 235 pp. $3.50. 


Saint BeNnepict THE Man, by Dom I. 
Ryelandt. Translated by Patrick 
Shaughnessy, O.S.B. The Grail. 102 


pp- $1.25. 
Reviewed by. Joseph Seton 


Here are three books by or about St. 
Benedict: one is an edition of his great 
work, the Rule which has endured for 
almost 1500 years; one is an exposition 
of the peace which results from follow- 
ing the Rule, and the third is a book 
about the man himself. 

The Holy Rule of St. Benedict in- 
cludes, in addition to the 73 short chap- 
ters which make up the Rule, a bio 
graphical sketch of St. Benedict by 
Aidan Cardinal Gasquet and a sermon 
on St. Benedict by Pope Pius XII. “St. 
Benedict is the father of Europe,” says 
the Pope in this sermon. “The Benedic- 
tine legions spread out, and with the 
Cross, with books, with plow, tamed the 
intractable and barbaric nations.” This 
Rule, by which the Benedictines lived, 
and are still living today, is one of the 
most important documents in the his- 
tory of Western civilization. 

Benedictine Peace, for laymen as well 
as for religious, is a description of mo- 
nastic life, as well as an explanation of 
the peace which results from the orderly 
monastic life, which in turn results from 
following the Benedictine Rule. 

Saint Benedict the Man is a brief, 
pocket-sized volume which presents to 
the reader St. Benedict as seen by study- 
ing his Rule, St. Benedict as represented 
in the writings of St. Gregory, and St. 
Benedict as seen in comparison with 
St. Francis de Sales. 
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Synthesis of Active 

And Contemplative Lives 

An Inrropuction to Ho iness, by 
Henri Petitot, O.P. Translated by 
Malachy G. Carroll. Newman. 176 
pp: $2.50. 
Reviewed by Canice Cartmell 


This latest book from the pen of the 
distinguished French Dominican, Henri 
Petitot is unique in its approach and 
treatment of things spiritual. Writing 
under the aegis of St. ‘Therese of Lisieux 
the author weaves a skein of solid 
spirituality letting the thoughts, life, 
ideals, and mystical theology of the Lit- 
tle Flower echo and accentuate the 
truths and topics presented. 


With characteristic ‘Thomistic pre- 
ciseness, Father Petitot divides his brief, 
compact book into three sections: The 
Ascetic Life, The Active Life, and The 
Unitive Life. The constant dominating 
theme of the entire book revolves 
around the problem of harmoniously 
synthesizing the complementary, but ap- 
parently contrary, elements of the activo- 
contemplative life. 

Readers, however, might be misled 
by the title. Introduction to Holiness is 
not an introduction. Rather, as Father 
Petitot points out in his prefacing re- 
marks, it is intended not for the be- 
ginner but for those souls who have al- 
ready had some experience in the ways 
of perfection, and who are already prac- 
ticing the exercises concomitant with a 
higher spiritual level. 


Introduction to Mysticism 

An ANTHOLOGY oF Mysticism, edited 
by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. Newman. 
281 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Margaret Collins 


This is a precious volume. It is a “popu- 
lar” work intended for readers who 
have little or no knowledge of mysticism. 
It consists of, to quote the editor, 
“selected passages” rather than the “fin- 
est passages” from the mystics. The 
burden of the introduction, to quote 
Father de Jaegher again, is “the huge 
predominance of God,” which, of 
course, is the theme of Christian mystic- 
ism. 

For the beginner, this anthology will 
be a delightful entree to the different 
avenues of approach used by the mystics. 
Possibly, to some, it will be a revela- 
tion to discover, on reading the excerpts 
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from St. Angela Foligno and from St. 
John of the Cross, for instance, that 
they have reached certain stages leading 
to mystical union and had not the slight- 
est idea that such was the case. Also, it 
is interesting to note that, although the 
goal for all people is the same, the 
four temperaments play their parts in 
the expression of what transpires in the 
various stages of mystical development. 
This is especially distinguishable in 
Tauler, St. Gemma Galgani and St. 
Angela Foligno. 

This reviewer was gratified to see 
Mother St. Cecile de Rome included 
in this volume, together with a refer- 
ence to Sister Josefa Menendez, both 
of whom exemplify the Christ-life in 
souls and reparation to His outraged 
love. 


Essays on Marmion 

More asout Dom Marmion, trans- 
lated by the Earl of Wicklow. Her- 
der. 128 pp. $1.75. 
Reviewed by Eileen Hall 


If you have read Christ the Life of the 
Soul and Christ in His Mysteries you 
will be delighted with this small volume 
about the author of those two spiritual 
classics. If you have not, you will want 
to read them after this introduction to 
him. 

The Earl of Wicklow has translated 
five essays about Dom Marmion, abbot 
of the Belgian Benedictine Abbey of 
Maredsous from 1909 until his death 
in 1923. To these he has added a brief 
biographical sketch, particularly valua- 
ble to busy laymen who have not found 
time for the lengthy biography by Dom 
Raymond Thibaut. Best of all, perhaps, 
is the chapter entitled “Our Lady and 
the Priest,” by Dom Marmion himself, 
from a yet unpublished book. Although 
it was written for priests, the layman 
can apply everything in it to himself 
equally well. 

Someone has likened such spiritual 
reading like this to physical exercise— 
the “muscles” of our ordinary minds find 
themselves stretching beyond the meas- 
ure to which they are accustomed. 
Therefore, it is not easy for those of us 
who have spent all too much time with 
lighter reading. But the extra mental 
effort is richly worth while. Penetrating 
with the holy abbot into the heart of 
Christ's mysteries is an indescribable 
experience. 











In a new, simple translation 


THE BOOK 
OF PSALMS 


The second of the sacred books of the 
Old Testament to be published in 
translation under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, this is 
the work of members of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, 
which in 1948 produced the transla- 
tion of THE BOOK OF GENESIS.* 
The principal aim has been accuracy 
and simplicity. The balanced phras- 
ing of the psalms in the original is 
here reflected both in the literary 
structure of the translation and in the 
arrangement of the lines. Footnotes 
aid the reader in capturing the beauti- 
ful thought of the Hebrew poets. 
308 pp., $2.00. 


*THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 136 pp., $1.00 





A collector’s item 


THE LIFE 
OF ST. JEROME 


Translated from the Italian by 
John K. Ryan 


The first English translation of a work 
by Frate Matheo da Ferrara, printed 
in 1497 in Italy. The text preserves 
the full flavor of the fifteenth cen- 
tury writer, and is illustrated with 
reproductions of the quaint and strik- 
ing woodcuts found in the original 
edition. A charming gift book. 64 pp., 
$1.50. 


Dept. 4-1317 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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The Cliff's Edge, a book of poetry by 
Eithne Tabor to be published by Sheed 
and Ward in October, will be of equal 
interest to psychiatrists and lovers of 
poetry. Miss Tabor is a schizophrenic 
and is at present in a mental institution. 
As she explains in a preface, many of 
her poems were written during periods 
of mental disturbance, and they give her 
reactions to her experiences and describe 
her emotional states. Sheed and Ward 
were at first hesitant to publish the book 
for fear of appearing to make capital of 
Miss Tabor’s condition, but publication 
of the book has proved, according to her 
father, to be a great encouragement to 
her in her efforts to return to normal 
life. Miss Tabor is now 20, but most of 
the poems were written when she was 
18. 


In the recent banning from the State 
of Massachusetts of God's Little Acre, 
by Erskine Caldwell, the full bench of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court ac- 
cepted the findings of a lower court that 
the book was a “sincere and serious work 
possessing literary merit” and that it was 
“of value as a sociological document.” 
The Supreme Court, in reversing a rul- 
ing of a lower court which had cleared 
the book, said that “there is no room 
for the pleasing fancy that sincerity and 
art necessarily dispel obscenity.” To the 
argument that banning the book would 
be an abridgement of the freedom of the 
press, the Court replied: “The conten- 
tion that a decree adjudicating the book 
as obscene, indecent, or impure would 
be an abridgement of the rights of free- 
dom of the press guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States requires no 
discussion.” 

. 


Julie Kernan, editor of religious books 
at Longmans, Green since 1935, and 
translator of works by Francois Mauriac, 
Raissa Maritain and Jacques Maritain, 
has joined the staff of David McKay 
Company, Inc., as manager of their new 
religious department and special editor. 

James F. Kane, formerly general man- 
ager of Information magazine, became 
full-time executive secretary of the 
Catholic Press Association on September 
1. According to plans made at a recent 
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meeting of the Executive Board, the 
CPA will rent an office and establish 
headquarters in New York as soon as 
possible. 

Joseph A. Duffy, formerly general 
manager of the Christopher Prize Con- 
tests and consultant to the Declan X. 
McMullen Company, has been named 
publishing director of P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, Catholic publishers who will cele- 
brate their 125th anniversary next year. 


The David McKay Company has 
signed a contract with Professor Enrico 
Josi, chief archaeologist of the excava- 
tions beneath St. Peter’s Basilica in 
Rome, and with Thomas B. Morgan, 
author of A Reporter at the Papal Court 
and The Listening Post, for a book 
about the excavations which have been 
made beneath St. Peter’s. Illustrated 
with about 50 drawings and _photo- 
graphs, the book will be published 
following an expected official announce- 
ment regarding the discoveries. 


Evelyn Waugh, whose novel Helena 
will be published in October by Little, 
Brown and Company, is expected to be 
in the United States this fall as adviser 
in the filming of A Handful of Dust. 
The last time Waugh came here in an- 
swer to Hollywood's call was in 1947 
when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer planned 
to film Brideshead Revisited and wanted 
him to work on the script. Nothing 
came of that venture. 


Recently we came across a memor- 
andum to booksellers from Richard L. 
Simon, of Simon and Schuster, Inc., in 
which Mr. Simon reported on the re- 
sults of Simon and Schuster’s experi- 
ment with paper-covered, dollar books. 
The Cardinal, at the time of this memo, 
had sold 107,243 copies of the cloth- 
bound and 326,000 of the paper edition; 
Homeward Borne, by Ruth Chatterton, 
had sold 14,055 cloth and 21,916 paper. 
In the middle of the report was this in- 
teresting statement: “I seem to detect a 
flaw in our dual publishing plan which 
had not occurred to me, to wit: Making 
the dollar edition so extraordinarily at- 
tractive in comparison with the higher 


priced edition. It is possible that the 
higher priced editions might have sold 
better if we had published the dollar 
edition in pamphlet form.” We may be 
a little hard of hearing, Mr. Simon, but 
that sounds to us as though you were 
saying that the flaw in your plan might 
be that you are giving people what they 
want at what they consider a fair price. 


Father Merton, according to Robert 
Giroux, editor-in-chief for Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, is now at work on 
a new book about the contemplative 
life, and there is a good chance that he 
will illustrate it with his own pen draw- 
ings. As yet there is no information as to 


when the book will be published. 
° 


Some new titles, of special interest to 
Catholic readers, which have been an- 
nounced for late fall publication: Dear 
Seminarian, by Catherine de Hueck; 
The Fresh and Open Sky, a collection 
of short stories by Richard Sullivan; 
The Legacy of Gabriel Martel, a Chris 
topher prize novel by Marie Nowinson; 
Joy Street, a new novel by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes; Many Colored Fleece, 
a new anthology edited by Sister Mari- 
ella Gable; Enthusiasm, a_ scholarly 
study of belief in the reception of spe 
cial divine communications, by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox; Beyond Humanism, by 
John Julian Ryan; Born Again, by 
Dorothy Fremont Grant, and Angel 
Food for Jack & Jill, by Father Brennan. 


Garden City Publishing Company is 
planning to publish 35¢ pocket editions 
of Three Minutes a Day, by James Kel- 
ler, M.M.; Road to Damascus, edited by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien; God’s Under- 
ground, by Father George as told to 
Gretta Palmer, and The Life of All Liv 
ing, by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 


In the July-August issue of Books on 
Trial we published a review of Concern: 
ing Mary Ann, by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
—and thereby unintentionally jumped 
the gun, since publication date was not 
until September 5. Our apologies to 
Father Ward and to Ave Maria Press, 
publishers of the book. 
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Driven by Sister 
Up Road to Success 
Anysopy Can Do Anyrtuine, by Betty 

MacDonald. Lippincott. 256 pp. 

$2.75. 

Reviewed by Virginia Julier 
“Anybody can do anything, especially 
Betty,” maintained the author’s dynamic 
sister Mary—and proceeded by varied 
and ingenious means to prove it. 

Mary, now an author in her own 
right (The Doctor Wears Three Faces) 
emerges as the ruling genius of her 
family, and especially of Betty. From 
the time of their childhood, when Mary 
invented a means of perpetual motion 
which knocked out most of Betty's 
teeth, to the publication of Betty’s best- 
selling The Egg and I, Mary has coaxed, 
shouted, pushed, pulled and shoved 
Betty into prominence and success. 

The laughs in The Egg were appar- 
ently funnier in retrospect than in the 
flesh, for Betty wrote home that she was 
deathly tired of chickens, and had ap- 
parently married the wrong man. Mary, 
who was supporting the whole family 
during the depression, answered by 
registered special delivery letter that she 
had a wonderful job for Betty, who was 
tocome home at once. Once home Betty 
found herself private secretary to an oil 
executive through some clever legerde- 
main of Mary’s which was equally con- 
fusing to the executive and to Betty, 
who could neither type nor take short- 
hand. Nor did Betty’s persistent but 
fruitless pursuit of shorthand at all deter 
Mary from finding her one job after 
another. 

After following Betty—MacDonald 
fashion—through a series of strange 
blind dates and stranger employers (sev- 
eral of them many-handed gentlemen 
who want secretaries who can dance, or 
who prefer to do the bookkeeping at 
night) the reader arrives at the point 
where Mary firmly announces “Anybody 
can write books.” 

This will probably be another best- 
seller and another movie. It is not quite 
as funny as The Egg and I, but is spiced 
with characters of the H. Allen Smith 
Variety, in a nice sort of way, and writ- 
ten with the same wit and sparkle that 
make Betty's writing so readable. 
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War-Time Journalist 

And Soldier’s Friend 

Tue Story oF Ernie Py ze, by Lee G. 
Miller. Viking Press. 428 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley 


Fame came to Ernest Taylor Pyle on 
the war-ravaged beaches of North 
Africa in 1943 as he wrote the story of 
desperate and dying men. It reached 
such proportions that the name Pyle 
became a password and a symbol of 
trust. Two years later and 5000 miles 
away a Marine challenged a group, in- 
cluding Pyle, entering an Hawaiian 
airfield. To the ranking officer, the 
guard said: “I don’t know you, Captain, 
but I recognize Mr. Pyle. Go right 
ahead.” 

Pyle the writer needs no fanfare, his 
words are a part of journalistic history. 
So Lee Miller, his longtime friend and 
confidant, concentrates on Pyle the man 
in his biography. 

A bashful, unimpressive Indiana farm 
boy, Ernie Pyle went to the big city 
(Washington, D.C.) in the early twen- 
ties to make a name. He developed a 
fresh, personal writing style and subse- 
quently launched a new kind of war 
journalism. Pyle became the idol of 
America and the hero of the fighting 
man. Overwhelmed by the applause and 
whipped by the pressure of work he 
tried unsuccessfully to fade into the 
semi-obscurity of his earlier days. “I’m 
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too old to be a hero,” he remarked. He 
proved that a great journalist is not 
necessarily a frontpage dynamist. 

Miller's book, based chiefly on per- 
sonal correspondence is revealing and 
factual. Pyle had a liking for liquor, he 
was frequently profane and occasionally 
irreverent. To his ailing wife he wrote: 
“You say you want to learn to pray... 
I wouldn’t want you to become pious 
. . . I don’t think you can get well by 
any mystic device. . . .” 

He was an earthy man who professed 
a deep love for humanity. A war artist 
pictured him as “Ascetic, gentle, 
whimsical, shy. Frugal in his habits. 
Like so many Americans, his expression 
is fundamentally sad, yet full of tender- 
ness. He puts his whole life into his 
column: his shy love of human beings, 
his tenderness, his hard, salty, Indiana- 
farmer humor.” Pyle said of himself: 
“It is my misfortune never to be able to 
think of anything I need or want. . . .” 

The simplicity that marked Pyle’s life, 
writing and needs was keynoted in the 
crude marker erected on the Pacific isle 
of Ie Shima at the site where he was 
killed. The marker read: “At this Spot 
—The 77th Infantry Division—Lost a 
Buddy—ERNIE PYLE-—18 April 1945.” 


Junior Grade Stalin 
Trro, by George Bilainkin. Philosophi 
cal Library. 287 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr Buck- 
ley, C.S.C. 


Oliver Cromwell is said to have com- 
manded the artist painting his portrait 
to make sure to show all the warts. 
George Bilainkin would have us believe 
that the Marshal of Yugoslavia has no 
warts, literally or figuratively, and that 
he is above all else an apostle of peace. 

“When thieves fall out honest men 
come by their own.” More gangsters are 
liquidated by the “courts” of the crimi- 
nal world than by due process of law. 
During the past decade the same justice 
liquidated a number of international 
gangsters. Hitler and Stalin by their 
pact of 1939 started a conflagration that 
brought torture and death to millions 
of innocents. But in due course ‘the 
thieves fell out and in 1941 there began 
four years of unprecedented human 
carnage on the Eastern front. 

Up to 1948 Tito was an ardent wor- 
shipper of Stalin and his Marxian prin- 
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ciples, but again the thieves fell out 
when Moscow pronounced a decisive 
“No” to Tito’s nationalism. The author 
of this biography ignores the period of 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, hurrying on to 
assert that Tito was Hitler’s chief op- 
ponent in the invasion of Yugoslavia by 


the Nazi hordes. 


Then there is the Marshal’s satanic 
part in the death sentence of Michailo- 
vic for his anti-communism, and the 16 
year prison sentence meted out to Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, both acts which re- 
quire a great deal of explanation. 

Yet despite all this Johnson never re- 
ceived praise from Boswell such as Tito 
does from Bilainkin. 


Critical Memoir 
Of American Essayist 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN PEARSALL 
Smitu, by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
Macmillan. 259 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


The expatriate Logan Pearsall Smith 
craved but never merited the literary 
laurels of his countryman, Henry James, 
whom he both admired and envied. For 
a short period, however, he did achieve 
considerable stature when his book of 
essays, Trivia, and his memoirs of fam- 
ous persons, Forgotten Years, received 
enthusiastic praise from American and 
English critics. 


This able study of the man and his 
work by Robert Gathorne-Hardy will 
convince those who could not share the 
enthusiasm of Smith’s earlier critics that 
he was a second-rate artist. For over 17 
years Mr. Gathorne-Hardy was Smith's 
protege, secretary and traveling compan- 
ion, and this critical memoir of “the 
Master” is definitely not a eulogy. A 
talented writer himself, the author gives 
us a searching and conscientious ap- 
praisal of his eccentric, and later mor- 
bid, patron which may well out-shine 
anything that Smith wrote. 


In summing up Smith’s attitude and 
devotion toward the art of writing Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy states: “He had lost his 
religious faith early in life. To write 
and polish and re-write, this was the 
ecstasy and divine exasperation of his 
life. His passionate and exacting devo- 
tion to art could hardly be paralleled 


save in the life of a religious devotee.” 
As to Smith’s final achievements he 
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Spiritual Leader 
Of French Oratory 


CHARLES DE ConprEN, by M. V: Wood- 
gate. Newman. 155 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


The author has in this short biography 
brought a shadowy figure into the light. 
Charles de Condren was the second 
superior of the Congregation of the 
Oratory in France, a man hardly men- 
tioned in histories of that brilliant and 
turbulent France of the seventeenth 
century. Yet he has been described as 
one of the spiritual giants of his age and 
indeed Richelieu called him ‘the great- 
est man produced by France for two 
centuries.” Woodgate has borrowed 
heavily from a. 700-page volume by a 
friend and contemporary of De Condren 
named Denis Amelote, but has also 
supplied a certain amount of historical 
background and some quotations from 
the subject’s personal notes and corre- 
spondence, lately collected and pub- 
lished by two priests of the Oratory. 


Not much of De Condren’s child- 
hood is known, but the author manages 
to surround the facts with an interest- 
ing background and to find in them 
many hints of the man’s mature char- 
acter. The greater part of the book 
naturally deals with his association with 
Pierre de Berulle, founder of the Ora- 
tory in France, and with his own work 
for this congregation as superior. Never- 
theless, it is not as an administrator that 
he was most famous, though he was 
honored and loved by members of the 
congregation and voted—against his own 
choice—lifetime superior, but as a wise 
counselor and spiritual director. 

Even in this biography he is still a 
hidden saint, for what is said of his life 
and works does not explain the esteem 
in which his contemporaries held him. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in his own 
desire for solitude and the hidden life, 
or perhaps in an intangible aura of 
sanctity perceived by those who knew 
him, but which is lost to us. 





feels: “He started with little talent and 
less promise. His association with Walt 
Whitman provided an inspiration of 
inestimable force. He settled down to a 
hard-worked, scrupulous and never to be 
concluded apprenticeship in the life of 
letters.” 
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Unbiased and Realistic cept 
Study of St. Francis pets 
Saint Francis oF Assist, by Ome the 
Fnolebert. Translated and edited }y the 
[dward Hutton. Longmans, Grea * 
352 pp. $4.00. 7 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hest T 
S.S.N.D. Fran 


When a scholar of Edward Huttonif™ One 
stature translated Abbe Omer Engk Brot 
bert’s Vie de saint Francois d’Assisse, thi the § 
resultant work should be something Svet 
special in hagiography. Saint Francis ¢ Porti 
Assisi lives up to expectation, both iy relial 


format and content. rel W 


. ; ; .  footn 
The translator in his Introductioff ,. | 


and the author in his scholarly ani 
sympathetic Preface explain what ha 
been attempted in the volume; a full E | 
documented life of the saint, making uy 
of the vast amount of original unpub 
lished documents which have _ bee 
made available to scholars since the ser 
enth Franciscan centenary in 192 

; : the | 
Acknowledging the debt to Paul Sabs f 
tier, whose sensational and great life d 


chari 


St. Francis (1884) merited both a bles $9 
ing from Pope Leo XIII and listing it Euror 


the Roman Index of Forbidden Book 
Abbe Englebert does not hesitate to gif Yan) 
back to primary sources. Using the 2 yiecy 
authentic Writings of St. Francis, the Lip 
two contemporary biographies—that ¢ 
Thomas of Celano and St. Bonaventur, 
one balanced against the other—and thi 
other available material published aml 
unpublished, he achieves the almost im 
possible feat of an unbiased and totalif§ “Y | 
realistic study of the saint who has lox porte 

been in danger of being smothered big "OW 
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sweet biographies. _ 
coast The 
The Fioretti is used effectively ay, 


sparingly, the author noting that the) .4 jp 
conside 
ing something of their fragrance, li ,,. 

that any adequate picture of the Sais Mise 
in his own time can not be gained wit... 
out them. South 


Those who have grown weary of tM biscuits 
romanticized troubadour of the “Frifidement 
ciscan” novels will welcome the vitiliiffmother 
and strength of the sanctity of tiltions in 
“Little Poor Man” as he lives, sulteifters a , 
joys and is tempted in this sensitiv@§DC,, . 


handled study. Youn 


Abbe Englebert has a complete auto’ 
Catholic understanding of St. Frané eel tha 
great need of absolute poverty and wg itis 
equivocal following of the Gospel pie boo 
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cepts in unquestioning response to a 
personal call. But this sympathy with 
the saint does not prevent his handling 
the inevitable modifications of the Rule, 
as the original 11 companions were 
multiplied to thousands, with justice 
and generosity. 

There are omissions. No life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi will ever be complete. 
One would like to know more of 
Brother Elias, but the author justifies 
the gaps in narrative here, as well as the 
several apparent inconsistencies in the 
Portiuncula Indulgence by the lack of 
reliable sources. Some readers may quar- 
rel with Abbe Englebert’s almost amused 
footnote on the Dominican-Franciscan 
‘tivalry,” but no one can miss his gentle 
charity. 

With no loss of scholarship Abbe 
Englebert’s biography has an urgency 
and sensitivity that become nearly lyric 
in the concluding chapters of St. 
Francis’ life. An annotated and com- 
plete bibliography gives added value to 
the book. Of particular note are the 
17 fine illustrations of the life of St. 
Francis, reproductions of famous fres- 
coes and paintings scattered throughout 
Europe. 


Yankee in Virginia 

Virncinta REEL, by Virginia Gilbert. 
M Lippincott. 254 pp. $3.00. 
"Reviewed by Bessie Taft 

ly Virginia Gilbert, the actress, gives us a 
cllection of girlhood reminiscences in 
her book Virginia Reel. She tells us the 
iq ory of a family of three girls, sup- 
ported by the ingeniousness of a 
i Vidowed Yankee mother living in the 
‘busiest little city in Virginia.” 

The book is cluttered with narration 
ofa rather pleasant and wholesome sort, 
\s and though mildly amusing in parts, is 
Boonsiderably less than honestly humor- 
ous. 

Miss Gilbert writes with romantic at- 
tchment to the traditional aura of the 
South, from decayed estates to hot 
Mibiscuits for breakfast, and including two 
@demented hillsmen shooting at.a brave 

mother out selling newspaper subscrip- 
tions in order to give one of her daugh- 
Hgts a wedding worthy of Washington, 
BDC. society. 
Younger readers may enjoy this bit 
it autobiography, but most adults may 
ncimeel that quite the most delightful part 
ug" itis the photograph of the author on 
pate book-jacket. 
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No we've seen everything. It was 
bad enough that the recently pub- 
lished The Little World of Don Camillo 
by Giovanni Guareschi has been touted 
to the unwary as a Catholic book with a 
chief character reminiscent of Bruce 
Marshall’s Father Smith and Chester- 
ton’s Father Brown. It was worse when 
the Book-of-the-Month Club elected to 
offer it to its members—undoubtedly in 
the mistaken belief that it might assuage 
the feelings of those members who were 
offended when the Club recommended 
Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power. But the real blow 
fell when the publishers announced that 
chapters from the book were to run in 
The Catholic Digest and The Sign. 

I think it is a damnable book and be- 
cause I seem to be a lone voice I would 
like to tell you something about it. 

In order to be fair I will let the pub- 
lishers describe their book for you: 

“A delightful story of a parish priest 
and his trials and tribulations in dealing 
with his wayward flock. Above all, it is a 
book inspired by a lively faith in men of 
good will and in God’s infinite patience 
with His creatures. 

“The scene is a little village where 
Don Camillo has been a priest for many 
years. He is loved and respected by the 
people—by all, that is, but Peppone, the 
mayor. Peppone is the leader of the local 
leftists and writer of Party manifestoes. 
He makes life very difficult by insisting, 
for example, that Don Camillo baptize 
his baby son with the name Lenin. 

“The two men get themselves into 
some very amusing predicaments. Just 
when a solution seems out of reach Don 
Camillo goes to the altar and talks 
things over with the Lord Who is the 
real hero of this book and Who finally 
brings the two men together peacably.” 

To me, The Little World is unfunny, 
irreverent and untimely. I think it is un- 
fortunate that Catholic editors have 
been taken in by a book which, I feel, 
will do a great deal of harm. 

Much of the book consists of dia- 
logues between the priest, Don Camillo, 
and Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Although the author points out that “the 
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For another opinion about The Little 
World of Don Camillo, see the review 
on page 90 of this issue. 





one who speaks in this story is not 
Christ but my Christ—that is, the voice 
of my conscience,” these dialogues 
seemed to me to be irreverent. I found 
such conversations as this disgusting and 
shocking: 

““‘Lord,’ he said, ‘forgive me but I’m 
going to beat him up for You.’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,’ re- 
plied Christ. I have forgiven him and 
you must do the same. After all, he’s not 
such a bad soul.’ 

““Lord, you can’t trust a Red! They 
live by lies. Just look at that face—Barab- 
bas incarnate!’ 

“‘“One face is the same as another. 
It’s your heart, Don Camillo, that is 
venomous!’ 

“Lord, if I have been a worthy serv- 
ant to You, grant me one small favor. 
Let me at least hit him with this candle. 
After all, what is a candle?’ 

“‘No,’ replied Christ. ‘Your hands 
were made for blessing. . . .’ 

“‘Lord,’ groaned Don Camillo, clasp- 
ing his hands and looking up at the 
crucifix, ‘my hands were made for bless- 
ing, but not my feet.’ 

“*There’s something in that,’ replied 
Christ, ‘but I warn you, just one.’ 

“The kick landed like a thunderbolt. 
Peppone didn’t bat an eye. After a 
minute he got up and sighed. . . . 

“Christ said nothing at all, but it was 
easy enough to see that He, too, was 
pleased.” 

Similar dialogues between the priest 
and Our Lord are to be found in almost 
every chapter. . 

As you may know from a previous 
column, I am not among those who 
believe that the human side of the 
priesthood is not a fit subject for novel- 
ists—I thought The Encounter, for ex- 
ample,. an unusually fine novel. But 
when the sacred side of the priesthood 
is completely ignored, and a priest who 
acts in a manner unworthy of his voca- 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Complete View 
Of Mexican History 


Mexico: A Lanp oF Votcanogs, by J. 
H. Schlarman. Bruce. 640 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Paul S. Lietz 


There are Catholics, like their secular 
minded brethren, who are inclined to 
agree with the conclusions of the “ofh- 
cial” history of Mexico. ‘This is a version 
which considers the major persecution 
of the Church in that country as a 
necessary means of bringing democracy 
and social justice to Mexico. To those 
who scoff at Catholicism in Mexico, 
Schlarman’s book presents an over- 
whelming argument. 


The principle value of the work lies 
in its presentation of the whole length 
and breadth of Mexican history. De- 
tailed and partial treatments have set 
clear much of the record, but for valid 
judgments one must be able to balance 
part against part. Mexican independ- 
ence, for instance, was not a revolt 
against Spain initially, but began in the 
name of the Spanish king against the 
usurping Napoleon. Moreover, the 
movement succeeded almost bloodlessly 
under Iturbide. With the achievement 
of freedom, however, there came to a 
close an era of peace extending back 
almost 300 years. In that time a great 
civilization rose and flourished. 

Independence marked the rise of new 
men with ideas steeped in the secular- 
ism of French philosophical thought. 
From the ensuing chaos, there has been 
little respite. The spoilation of the 
Church began in 1857 and has been 
carried on apace until recently. Today, 
without legal protection or acknowl- 
edged rights, she conducts her work pre- 
cariously by sufferance of the current 
political monopoly. 

Schlarman’s history is eminently read- 
able, complete and sometimes dramatic. 
It carries elaborate documentation and 
a substantial bibliography. Its chief 
defect lies in numerous preachy items 
and frequent lengthy asides involving 
parallel events in English or United 
States history. An entire chapter on 
Catholic principles of property merely 
adds bulk to the volume. These intru- 
sions into the narrative mar a fine piece 
of work. 
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Intelligence Expert 
Looks at the Cold War 


BEHIND CLosEp Doors: THE SECRET 
History OF THE Cop Wak, by Rear 
Admiral Ellis Zacharias in collabora- 
tion with Ladislas Farago. Putnam. 


367 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


“War between the United States and 
. .» (Russia) is likely between 1952... 
and 1956...” 

“War may come. . . as a move of 
desperation on the part of the United 
States to stave off . . . depression.” 

“The war . . . will come upon us in 


stages .. . its initial moves will not have 
the sly and vicious impact of . . . Pearl 
Harbor.” 


“Our new philosophy of security . . . 
rests on a system of largely sentimental 
alliances, the-North Atlantic Pact... 
and on such bilateral arrangements as 
those existing with . . . Southern Korea 

”» 


Notwithstanding our plighted word, 
we should drop “weak allies whose very 
weakness dilutes our own strength.” 

Admiral Zacharias refrains from go- 
ing on to suggest we should imitate the 
“studied hypocrisy inherent in all Bol- 
shevik assurances given to the West.” 
Apparently we should just break our 
word, but first President Truman should 
have one last interview with Stalin. 
However, as the Bolsheviks would con- 
sider no agreement morally binding, we 
should go on being armed and prepared 


in a state of lukewarm war. 





M. M. Musselman: Almost everybody could 
and did get into the act 





As an intelligence expert Admiral 
Zacharias has rendered important sery- 
ices to his country, and his background 
has equipped him to write well and in. 
terestingly of what has occurred. How. 
ever, to write of what should occur his 
experience has no more equipped him 
than would that of a detective to write a 
manual of ethics. An approach to states 
manship based on expediency and fort 
fied by talents of a kind esteemed by 
the investigatory police has, most fortu- 
nately, been instinctively rejected by our 
people. In Korea, a land most of them 
had never heard of, they have shown 
themselves worthy descendants of men 
who won their independence, not by 
guile at the bargaining table nor by the 
use of counter-machiavelian expedients. 


Fantastic History 

Of Auto Industry 

Ger Aa Horse, by M. M. Musselman. 
Lippincott. 304 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 


From the idea of George B. Selden, who 
patented the first automobile but never 
built one, down to the present day, this 
book traces the fantastic history of the 
automobile industry. 

In the early days almost everybody 
could and apparently did get into the 
act. Literally thousands of manufactur 
ers of automobiles fell by the wayside. 
Strangely enough it was not always the 
best car that survived and it soon be 
came apparent that along with an ac 
ceptable car there had to go a propet 
amalgam of super-salesmanship and 
financial wizardry. To many readers not 
at all interested in motor cars, past of 
present, the financial peculations o 
these early pioneers will be of extreme 
interest. If you want to become a multi 
millionaire like the late William Durant, 
Walter Chrysler or Henry Ford, this 
book will give you the details. 

It will come as a surprise to many t0 
learn that the gear shift on the steer 
ing column, no-clutch shifting and sev 
eral other such innovations which most 
of us consider new improvements ate 
in reality old hat and were in existence 
as long ago as 1900, but were not re 
ceived favorably at that time. 

For those interested in automobiles 0 
Americana Get a Horse will provide 
several nights of the most fascinating 
reading to come down the two-lane 
divided pike in a long time. 
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Study of Roosevelt’s 
Pre-War Foreign Policy 


RoosEVELT, FROM Municu To PEARL 
Harsor, by Basil Rauch. Creative 
Age. 527 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


The chief critic of Roosevelt's foreign 
policy between Munich and Pearl Har- 
bor was Charles A. Beard. In two 
books, one on “appearance” and one on 
“realities,” as he called them, he con- 
ducted the isolationists charges that 
Roosevelt advocated internationalism in 
order to drive us into war with Ger- 
many, that he had advance knowledge 
of the Pearl Harbor attack but per- 
mitted it as an excuse to challenge Ja- 
pan, that he secretly committed the 
United States to underwriting and pre- 
serving the British Empire and that he 
underhandedly led the United States 
into entangling alliances in violation of 
our traditional “continentalism.” 

What Professor Rauch succeeds in 
unmasking is the over simplification of 
the isolationist thesis proved, for the 
most part, by omissions, distortions, in- 
nuendoes and _ historical dishonesty. 
Rauch’s well-documented study shows 
that not only did the isolationists ex- 
clude material essential to the complete 
story but, by hacking and selecting pas- 
sages, violently perverted the material 
used. In a word, the isolationists would 
have preserved United States sovereign- 
ty by non-cooperation and abstention in 
Europe. Since Roosevelt's international- 
ism was geared toward collective secur- 
ity and since war did come, ipso facto it 
was caused by his policies. 

Professor Rauch tells the whole story 
of Roosevelt's foreign policy between 
Munich and Pearl Harbor. Where 
Charles Beard and George Morgenstern 
misquote Roosevelt, he publishes the 
entire selection; where they omit damag- 
ing evidence he records it to their em- 
barrassment; where they refer time and 
again to secret alliances he challenges 
them to produce the documents. 

The first premise of Rooseveltian in- 
ternationalism was this: it was the most 
intelligent nationalist policy. It was, fur- 
thermore, within the tradition of demo- 
cratic idealism. Roosevelt had to educate 
a lethargic Congress that lagged behind 
public opinion which was anti-Axis. 
The many battles with Congress over 
selective service, the arms embargo, neu- 


trality, the Vichy and Spanish policies, 
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Basil Rauch: Can not be ignored by the 
student of American foreign policy 


lend lease etc. are all contained in the 
public record. 

Roosevelt, from Munich to Pearl 
Harbor cannot be ignored by the seri- 
ous student of American foreign policy. 
For the principal purposes of the book, 
to delineate the true foreign policy of 
President Roosevelt and to expose the 
distortions of the Beard school, this work 
merits attention. 


Post-War Germany 


Tuts Is Germany, edited by Arthur 
Settel. William Sloane. 429 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Bill Belanger 


With all eyes on Korea this book may 
appear to be badly timed, but inasmuch 
as Germany is still our problem and may 
be intensified as a problem still further, 
we cannot be too well informed on the 
subject. 

This Is Germany is a report written 
by top correspondents who were on the 
spot during and after the war. It is one 
of the most readable presentations of 
information we could hope to find on 
any subject. 

The chapter “No More Conquerors” 
giving actual instances of our bungling 
in the problems of black marketeering, 
“fraternization” (the technical word for 
sex in Germany) and out-and-out loot- 
ing is one of the best jobs of impartial 
reporting found in the conventional 
long time. 

The hard peace, the unpayable debt 
and the price of co-operation are prob- 
lems that need to be considered, and 
this book presents the issues fairly and 


impartially. Possibly the greatest value 
of the book is in giving the other side 
of issues that people back home have 
criticized the government for raising. 

In the early days of the occupation, 
according to Robert Haeger, there was 
a bitter joke in Germany that went like 
this: 

“God give us the Fifth Reich, 

The Third and the Fourth are just 
alike.” 

The book ends on a hopeful note that 
the Fifth Reich or the post-occupation 
period is an improvement over the 
horrors of the early occupation phase. 


Unchangeable India 

INTERVIEW wiTH INp1A, by John Fred- 
erick Muehl. John Day. 310 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Brother Finbarr Buck- 

ley, C.S.C. 

On August 15, 1947, the Indian Empire 
with its more than 400 million inhabi- 
tants came to an end as such and be- 
came the Union of India, comprising 
the two new dominions of Pakistan 
(Moslem) and India (Hindu). 

John Muehl, an American, saw serv- 
ice in India during World War II and 
was sufhciently impressed by the 
strangeness of the country to return and 
explore the philosophy of life there, par- 
ticularly as exemplified in village life. 
During the nine months following the 
granting of freedom to India, he trav- 
elled more than 2300 miles, his means 
of transportation being on foot, by bul- 
lock cart or by caravan. 

Interview with India makes sad read- 
ing. From it we gather that India, eco- 
nomically and socially, through many 
centuries, has almost stood still. And 
the author is of the opinion that the de- 
parture of the British will in no way 
effect unchangeable India. “The whole 
period of British rule,” he writes, “rolled 
off India like water off a duck . . . Ex- 
ploitation by England has been fol- 
lowed by the conservatism of the Con- 
gress right wing. . . . Neither one of 
these governments was or is interested 
in an improved standard of living for 
India’s poor.” 

The Brahmins rule and the Brah- 
min viewpoint is expressed in such state- 
ments as: “It is ridiculous to judge us 
by Western standards. Our people are 
accustomed to their poverty and squalor 
. . . they even enjoy their poverty be- 
cause they are hopelessly backward.” 
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Thoughts and Ideas 
Of Western Man 


IpEAs AND MEN, Tue Story or WEst- 
ERN THoucHT, by Crane Brinton. 


Prentice-Hall. 587 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


This is a scholarly book, written in 
an engagingly informal style, at times 
discursive and even chatty, about the 
ideas which men in our Western tradi- 
tion have held and still hold on the 
Big Questions—cosmological questions, 
which ask whether the universe makes 
sense in terms of human capacity to 
comprehend, and if so, what kind of 
sense; and ethical questions, which ask 
whether what we do and what we want 
to do make sense, ask what. we really 
mean by good and bad, by beautiful 
and ugly. The total of recorded answers 
to these and similar questions would fill 
many volumes. Any account of them, 
such as this, must necessarily omit vastly 
more than it can possibly include. 

Dr. Brinton is McLean Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History at Har- 
vard and is well known for his studies 
on the French Revolution. He is of the 
opinion that the historian should not 
employ the dogmatic approach—picking 
out the ideas and attitudes the historian 
thinks are right or true—but rather 
should set forth a fair selection of ideas 
and attitudes for the reader to exercise 
his own judgment upon. Dr. Brinton 
tries very hard to maintain an attitude 
of friendly skeptical impartiality about 
most things; when he does take sides 
in a controversy, the result does not al- 
ways increase confidence in him as a 
trustworthy guide on a long and ardu- 
ous journey that begins with the Greeks 
and ends with Gallup polls. 

We can agree with Dr. Brinton that 
Greek writers of antiquity have covered 
almost the whole range of thinking 
which men have done in the fields of 
speculative knowledge. Dr. Brinton is 
perfectly at home in this great era of 
intellectual achievement. He also dem- 
onstrates outstanding ability in sum- 
marizing the post-Reformation develop- 
ment that culminated in the Enlighten- 
ment, and in evaluating the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the twentieth century. 

Our guide first begins to show evident 
signs of fatigue, however, in his treat- 
ment of the Jews. “It is very hard to 
read with any care a book like Genesis,” 
he writes, “and not feel that the god 
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there pictured is very far indeed from 
the god of any modern higher religion 
we may be familiar with—Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, Buddhist.” In the 
section devoted to Christianity, Dr. 
Brinton makes an attempt “to study 
Christianity from the outside, from a 
position that denies the existence of the 
supernatural, though not, of course, the 
reality of human aspirations toward the 
supernatural.” In this section Dr. Brin- 
ton fails altogether to fulfill the normal 
functions of a guide because he is trying 
to make the terrain conform to the 
naturalist road-map he devised for his 
own convenience before starting out on 
his journey. 

For all its many excellent qualities, 
this volume cannot be recommended 
as a reliable guide-book to Western 
thought. 


Study of Compromise 
Democracy IN Poxitics AND Eco- 


nomics, by Charles P. Taft. Farrar, 
Straus. 69 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Kermit C. Watkins 


This is a timely discussion of timeless 
ideas. 

Inherent in the concept of democracy 
is the idea of compromise. In democracy 
the course followed may not be exactly 
in accord with what has been proposed 
by any one person, yet all must act to- 
gether to give effect to the policy which 
has been born of their compromise. 

That there does exist a sound basis for 
the process of compromise, and that the 
resulting unity of action does not repre- 
sent a breach of principle for those who 
have yielded something to others is the 
proposition Mr. Taft sets out to defend. 
This proposition conflicts directly with 
all unyielding dogmas, all inflexible poli- 
cies, all dialectical reasoning. 

The argument runs that men of good 
will are, to some extent, instruments of 
God. As they work together to solve 
their common problems, yielding to one 
another and contributing each his part, 
God works with them. This process is 
fruitful among Christians because of 
their recognition of the brotherhood of 
man, man’s dignity, and the mutual 
respect and deference that these ideas 
engender. 

This is important reading, full of the 
ideas that are our reserves against the 
dark, bitter contingencies of the uncer- 
tain future. 


First Hand Report 
On European DP’s 


PitcrimMs oF THE Nicut, by Edward 
E. Swanstrom. Sheed and Ward. 114 
pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


This book on expellees, the “Pilgrims of 
the Night,” is particularly important at 
this time when there is danger of Ameri- 
can Catholics turning their attention 
wholly from Europe to the Korean area. 
Profusely illustrated with on-the-spot 
photographs, the matter is so clearly and 
simply presented that an hour of perusal 
will leave the average reader fairly in- 
formed on the problems involved and 
the solutions offered. 


The distinguished author’s first con- 
tact with the group began five years 
ago when he went to Germany to set 
up the Displaced Persons program; as 
executive director of the War Relief 
Services of the NCWC he gained fur- 
ther insight into the problems of these 
victims of forced migration which the 
American bishops roundly condemned; 
now after a recent visit in the area and 
after consultation with Cardinal Frings, 
the Papal Protector of Expellees, a first 
hand report of current conditions is here 
presented. 

Of the 12 million men, women and 
children who were driven from their 
homes in lands behind the Iron Curtain, 
dumped and packed into cattle cars and 
cattle trucks to be eventually left in 
German and Austrian communities al- 
ready overcrowded and with welfare ac- 
tivities gravely overtaxed, many have 
survived and in occasional instances 
have bulit the beginnings of an inde- 
pendent life. The saintly Bishop Kaller 
and other bishops and priests among 
them have taught them to look upon 
“the Wandering Church and its miser- 
ies with eyes of faith.” One of these 
expelled bishops was photographed in 
his cardboard miter with its inscription 
“Pax vobis” as he blessed his flock. 

Because of its simple, vivid style and 
constant use of anecdote the book is a 
useful tool in the hands of teachers and 
others who must help to form public 
opinion; it appeals to adolescents as well 
as to mature men and women who are 
concerned with the welfare of their 
neighbors. The last chapter, a candid 
re-examination and summary, is master- 
ly in its clarity and brevity. 
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Psychological Approach 

To Successful Marriage 

MarriacE Is Wuar You Make Ir, by 
Paul Popenoe. Macmillan. 221 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Raymond T. McKee, 
C.Ss.R. 


A book on marriage by Paul Popenoe 
merits careful attention not only be- 
cause the author is an accepted authority 
on marriage whose book will be widely 
read, but because he represents a school 
of accepted sane thought on marriage. 

This book discusses the psychological 
approach to a successful marriage. With 
readable stories and examples, the book 
presents most of the large and small 
problems that the average couple meet 
in their married life. 

With characteristic good sense the 
author presents a marriage manual 
rather than a mattress manual. It is 
pleasing to find an expert in marriage 
problems who is realistic enough to 
know and teach that sex is only part of 
the relationship of marriage, and that 
its importance is much overplayed. 

The important point to consider 
about this book and other marriage suc- 
cess manuals, is their lack of apprecia- 
tion of what a “successful” marriage is. 
According to this book a successful 
marriage is one in which the husband 
and wife are much in agreement, and 
have very little friction between them 
in their life together. According to this 
false theory, a husband and wife could 
be thieves and murderers, and as long 
as they encourage and abet each other 
their marriage would be a successful 
one. Also, according to this false theory 
of what makes a marriage successful, a 
husband and wife agreeing to use their 
tights for married lovemaking while be- 
ing careful to practice contraception, 
race suicide, would be a_ successful 
married couple. 

This and other popular books com- 
pletely ignore the fact that God made 
marriage, and He made it for a twofold 
purpose. His first purpose is to bring 
human beings into existence to give 
Him honor and glory for all eternity, 
and at the same time to bring joy to 
their parents. His second purpose is to 
aid husband and wife to practice virtue, 
and by their mutual help to lead a hap- 
pier life and get to heaven more surely. 
Popenoe speaks of helping each other 
to mature, but never of helping each 
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other to love God more. In consequence 
of ignoring supernatural life, he misses 
the real motivating power. Why should 
a wife sacrifice herself to help a stingy 
or proud and wayward husband unless 
she is aware of God’s love for him, 
Christ’s sacrifice for him? 

Even though many people do not 
realize it, no marriage can be successful 
as a marriage unless it helps husband 
and wife to fulfill their supernatural 
destiny. A book such as this, with com- 
mon sense suggestions about the psy- 
chology of living together, can be a big 
help to people who understand their 
religious destiny, and make use of the 
supernatural aids which God has pro- 
vided for married couples, namely 
prayer and other means of grace. 


Contemporary Problems 

Of Mass Education 

How to Epucate Human Benes, by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Bruce. 174 
pp- $2.75. 
Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


This book is an examination of higher 
education and more specifically of lib- 
eral education with emphasis on de- 
ficiencies in collegiate work and on the 
improvements that should be made. The 
author discusses forcefully and some- 
times repetitiously the traditional theor- 
ies of liberal education, contemporary 
problems, present curriculum practices 
and weaknesses, liberal versus voca- 
tional education, the teacher’s role and 
the necessity of self-activity, the charac- 
teristics of the educated person, and the 
pattern of a desirable program of liberal 
education. 

The title leads one to expect some 
definite, specific educational process or 
blueprint that will insure the right out- 
comes. The how in the title persists in 
coming to mind. How would the author 
remedy conditions in mass education 
that he, as well as others, condemns— 
too much reliance on factual knowledge, 
knowledge for its own sake, working for 
credits to pass examinations, depart- 
mentalization, specialization, textbook 
materials, lecture method and teacher- 
centered classes, and mechanics of ad- 
ministration? The author proposes that 
education, or effecting desirable changes 
in an individual so as to form a well- 
integrated person with self-control, un- 
derstanding, insight, and self-direction, 


must be brought about by self-activity. 





But how is this person to be de- 
veloped and how is self-activity in the 
student to be brought about? By breadth 
and depth in what the student studies. 
Breadth will be provided by funda- 
mental courses or experience courses in 
natural sciences; in social sciences and 
history to disclose the vitality, aspira- 
tions, and ideals of man; in the bio- 
logical and psychological fields to under- 
stand the nature of man; and in religion 
and world literature to reveal enduring 
human values. Depth will be secured 
by following a field of concentration, 
by mastery of subjects rather than tem- 
porary learning to secure credit, by 
comprehensive examinations, by writing 
theses, and by honors courses for stu- 
dents of special ability. 

The author concludes: “Education 
must revolutionize its machinery, its 
content, and its spirit, to create the op- 
portunities for and to stimulate the 
process of self-activity, self-control, and 
self-direction in the individual student. 
Then there will be no ‘lag’ between an 
imposed external education and a crea- 
tive self-education in man-making.” 
Many other writers have diagnosed the 
malpractices in modern education and 
proposed remedies that were more effec- 
tive in theory than in practice. Given 
the improvements the author advocates, 
time alone would tell whether or not the 
millions in colleges would become 
“educated.” 


Santayana Anthology 

Atoms oF THoucnrt, by George Santay- 
ana, edited by Ira D. Cardiff. Philo- 
sophical Library. 284 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Spire Pitou 


Atoms of Thought is a thesaurus of the 
thoughts of George Santayana. Dr. Car- 
diff, the editor, alleges his purpose to be 
the rescuing of Santayana from the 
“mausoleum of philosophical literature,” 
a task which apparently was neither 
perilous nor unpleasant. Thus, Santay- 
ana’s ideas have been made accessible to 
speakers, teachers, writers and thinkers 
in need of a catalysis; the “lay” reader 
may examine the attitudes, observa- 
tions and topics of the philosopher with- 
out researching through his nearly 30 
books. 

Dr. Cardiff's principal contribution is 
the index of subjects treated by Santay- 
ana. If one would know the latter's 
utterances on any subject from “aban- 
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doning illusions” to “zealot,” he need 
only consult the index. The list of 
Santayana’s works employed in compil- 
ing the index should have been given 
full bibliographical descriptions since 
subsequent editions will not conform in 
pagination to those used by Dr. Cardiff. 
This is not too serious a fault, however, 
since one may cite the present work. 
Indeed, when any subsequent study of 
Santayana is undertaken, the task will 
be made easier by this index. 

The value of the work for general 
reference is apparent: it is an important 
item for students and admirers of San- 
tayana as well as a useful tool for those 
who would have ideas at their fingertips. 


Commentary on Work 

Of St. Thomas Aquinas 

Curist THE Saviour, by Reginald Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P. Herder. 748 pp. 
$9.00. 
Reviewed by Connel Dowd, C.P. 

Christ the Savior is a translation of the 


Latin Commentary of Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange on the text of questions | to 


-59 of the third part of the Summa 


Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The volume is divided into two sec- 
tions. Part one treats of the Incarnation 
and comments on questions | to 26. 
Part two studies the Redemption and 
comments on selected articles drawn 
from questions 27 to 59. A survey chap- 
ter on Mariology concludes the work. 

The stress now given to the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body lends timeliness 
to this present publication on the the- 
ology of the Incarnate Word. Christ the 
Savior is a technical work in theology 
prepared principally for theologians. 
The proper use of this book requires 
that the text of the Summa be read con- 
currently with each chapter of com- 
ment. Much additional matter is sup- 
plied in the Commentary from other 
theological sources such as Scripture, 
the Fathers and theologians. The posi- 
tive theological expositions are militantly 
Thomistic. Other opinions are noted but 
they are stated and evaluated according 
to the norms of Thomism. 

This book is not one to be read super- 
ficially. A studied thoughtfulness is re- 
quired that one may follow the prin- 
ciples through the analysis of objections 
to the exposition of principles as estab- 
lished by syllogistic argumentation and 
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to the conclusions drawn.from the prin- 
ciples. It is to be noted that such argu- 
mentation is constantly. employed not 
only to establish a truth asa fact but 
also to determine its meaning in a par- 
ticular instance. 

The method used, the terminology 
employed and the advanced treatment 
accorded each question will prove a 
real obstacle to the reader who has not 
benefited by a Scholastic training. 

The translation is a credit to Dom 


Bede Rose. 


Thorough Study 
Of Mark Twain 


Mark Twain as A LiTEeRARY ARTIST, 
by Gladys Bellamy. University of 
Oklahoma Press. 416 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Cyril Clemens 


Among the most interesting quotations 
in this book are Mark Twain’s remarks 
on humor. Speaking of an anthology 
which contained his own work and that 
of 88 other American humorists, then 
becoming rapidly forgotten, he said: 

“Why have they perished? Because 
they were merely humorists. Humorists 
of the ‘mere’ sort cannot survive. Humor 
is only a fragrance, a decoration. Often 
is it merely an odd trick of speech .. . 
and presently the fashion passes and the 
fame along with it. There are those who 
say a novel should be a work of art 
solely, and you must not preach in it, 
you must not teach in it. That may be 
true as regards novels, but it is not true 
as regards humor. Humor must not pro- 
fessedly teach, and it must not pro- 
fessedly preach, but it must do both if 
it would live forever. By forever, I mean 
thirty years . . .” 

And he once told Archibald Hender- 
son who had introduced him to Bernard 
Shaw: 

“Many so-called American humorists 
. . » have been betrayed by their pre- 
occupation with the local. Their work 
never crossed frontiers because they 
failed to impart to their humor that 
universal element which appeals to all 
races of men . . . My secret—if there is 
a secret—is to creat humor independent 
of local conditions.” And he significantly 
added, “Humor, like morality, has its 
eternal verities.” 

The volume is divided into five sec- 
tions: “The Mark Twain Problem,” 
“The Humorous Sketches,” “The Travel 


Father and Son 
Write About Nature 
A Cur oF Sky, by Donald Cultross 


Peattie and Noel Peattie. Houghton 
Mifflin. 242 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


This delightful book will be appreciated 
by all nature lovers. It begins with a 
short biography of St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose statue graces the author’s Cali- 
fornia garden. Artfully, Mr. Peattie has 
chosen a phrase from St. Francis 
“Hymn to Creation” to head each chap- 
ter. “Praise be my Lord for our brother 
wind” heads the chapter on wind; 
“Praise be my Lord for our sister wa- 
ter,” the chapter on water. 

Other subjects entertainingly and 
originally presented are hearthfires, bird- 
song, fireflies, butterflies, bats, honey, 
and spider silk—to name a few. 

The chapters on such astronomical 
subjects as shooting stars are excep- 
tionally well written by Mr. Peattie’s 
17-year-old son Noel. His chapter on the 
moon, taking the reader through 29 eve- 
nings of observation, is excellent. 

This is a book to be enjoyed by all the 
family. Preferably to be read aloud and 
discussed. It may even encourage trips 
to the library for additional informa- 
tion on many of the subjects, as it whets 
one’s appetite for more knowledge of 
nature’s magic. 

The author, who shares St. Francis 
love for all things beautiful in nature, 
begins his chapter on humingbirds like 
this: “The gift of wonder is a treasure 
safe with children and saints. To them 
all things from the Creator’s hand shine 
with a first lustre. . . . Those of us who 
have grown gray in the world’s service 
have dimmer eyes. Yet even to us ap- 
pear sights so sudden, of such audacious 
and unwearied beauty, that we too are 
again as children and are lifted by a 
quick reverence to a better states.” 





Books,” “The Reminiscences” and “The 
Fiction.” The thoroughness of the book 
can be gathered from the fact that the 
author spent the past 14 years investigat- 
ing all phases of her subject. 

This scholarly, well-written and 
stimulating book of Dr. Bellamy’s is one 
of the most penetrating works that has 
ever appeared on the great American, 
and is a necessity for all who would 
endeavor to understand his complex 


personality. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas 


Tue Sout, A TRANSLATION OF ST. 
Tuomas Aguinas’ De Anima, by 
John Patrick Rowan. Herder. 291 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by 
C.PP.S. 


The translator of this work has ren- 
dered a very real service to every stu- 
dent of St. Thomas and the student of 
the philosophy of man who may need 
or prefer a translation. The English is 
not only faithful and intelligible, but 
fluid and readable. The index is ex- 
cellent. The notes are fairly copious 
and always helpful. Without unduly 
adding to the bulk of the work or ren- 
dering it cumbersome, the notes con- 
tribute much to the understanding of 
the articles by exact citation and ref- 
erence. 

We welcome especially the reference 
to parallel doctrine and _ discussion 
found elsewhere in Aquinas, the addi- 
tional information, both factual and 
doctrinal, given very briefly but satis- 
factorily, especially in those instances 
in which the modern student needs en- 
lightenment on obscure views and 
terms. 


Edwin G. Kaiser, 


Symbolism of the Sea 


Tue ENncHaAFED Fioop, by W. H. 
Auden. Random House. 154 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Edwin N. Rowley 
The Enchafed Flood represents the con- 


tents of a series of lectures delivered at 
the University of Virginia in March, 
1948, by W. H. Auden, noted English 
poet and literary critic. The particular 
purpose which Mr. Auden sought to 
accomplish in these talks was that of 
setting before his audience his own in- 
terpretation of the symbolism which he 
found in the treatment of the sea by 
the many writers of the Romantic school 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the developing of his theme, he 
drew freely from the writings of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Melville, Rimbaud 
and others in whose work he found ma- 
terial which he deemed important in 
the proper presentation of his thesis that 
the sea is symbolical of freedom in love, 
in government and in religion. Armed 
with copious quotations which he used 
freely if not accurately in support of his 
many inferences, he reached certain con- 
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clusions which were sometimes startling, 
in several instances merely amusing and 
nearly always debatable. 

The very nature of a study such as 
this, which interpreted in a_ specific 
manner writings which admitted of sev- 
eral interpretations, under even the 
most usual of circumstances would most 
certainly lead to controversy and The 
Enchafed Flood is embraced by this fate 
from almost its opening paragraph. 

Preoccupation with one of Words- 
worth’s drearier poems or valuable time 
devoted to a consideration of one of the 
more turgid paragraphs of Melville 
merely for the purpose of unearthing a 
meaning which is, in final analysis, of 
little lasting importance represents time 
lost. For that very reason I found little 
in The Enchafed Flood to excite en- 
thusiasm or to arouse admiration. It is 
completely lacking in aesthetic appeal 
and it adds little to our knowledge of 
literature. 


Island Life 


My Wor tp Is an Istanp, by Elizabeth 
Ogilvie. Whittlesey House. 270 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Should one find oneself the prey of an 
unquenchable and irresistable desire to 
visit a Maine island, perhaps no more 
thorough and enjoyable way of satis- 
fying that desire offers, apart from an 
actual visit that is, than by reading My 
World Is an Island. 


It seems that this cult of island-lovers 
likes to travel Maine-ward, and takes 
positively fantastic pride in island- 
identity. The vibrancy of living result- 
ing from the mere fact of freedom from 
mainland moorings causes an ordinary 
person to suffer a shamed sense of in- 
adequacy, aware that location, as such, 
has mattered so little in meeting the 
pattern of daily demands when it might 
have mattered oh so much! 

Elizabeth Ogilvie’s prose is disci- 
plined, vital, racy, with the compelling 
quality of transporting her reader smack 
into the “wilderness of waves” and the 
ensuing calm following the safe crossing 
of buffeting seas, the disillusioning bird- 
ing trips and the gardening adventures 
which go to make up island life. 


This book offers thoroughly reward- 
ing reading. 


Christopher Play 


THe Verver Gtiove, by Rosemary 
Casey. Samuel French. 126 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 


This Christopher prize-winning comedy 
has all the ingredients of good theater. 
Rosemary Casey writes with a sure hand 
and deftly plans her comic incidents 
and dialogue. 


The plot centers around the problems 
encountered in running a girls’ college. 
Youthful Tommy Pearson, valued his- 
tory professor in the Convent of St. 
Paul, has aroused the antagonism of 
Bishop Gregory, who orders the nuns to 
dismiss him. Mother Hildebrand’s vow 
of obedience does not deter her from 
concocting an innocent plot to outwit 
the bishop. She gently forces the mis- 
guided prelate to reconsider and with- 
draw his command, but not until the 
suspense has been built up to a high 
pitch. 


The general tone of the play, which 
was produced in New York last De- 
cember by Guthrie McClintic, is light 
and everyone concerned (except poor 


Bishop Gregory) has a delightful time. 





SPARK Your 
Programs 





A message for 
Clubs, Parishes, 
Parties, Schools 





Solve your speaker problems 
with the Thomas More Book 
Talk and Book Review Service. 
Entertaining and enlightening 
talks about new books and liter- 
ary trends by Miss Catharine 
Gallagher, critic and lecturer 
and Miss Yvonne Dostal, juven- 


ile book critic and storyteller. 


For further information write 
or telephone 


The Thomas More Ass’n 
210 W. Madison — Chicago 6. Ill. 
FRanklin 2-7290 
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STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 101) 
tion—stealing is only one of his pecca- 
dilloes—is presented as an amusing, lov- 

able character, I want no part of it. 

My chief objection to The Little 
World, however, is the basic theme—as 
I saw it—that down underneath there is 
not too much difference between a good 
Christian and a good Communist, that 
Communists are ridiculous rather than 
dangerous and should not be taken seri- 
ously. I realize that this book is intended 
to be a satire, but when the Church is 
suffering so tragically throughout the 
world-and another world war seems im- 
minent, I am not amused by Commun- 
ists. Perhaps some Americans can join 
the author in laughing at those who 
would destroy us; I don’t think that 
most American Catholics will be enter- 
tained, despite the editors of The Sign 
and The Catholic Digest. 

P.S. Actually, I am not a lone voice. 
Unwittingly, I think, the reviewer for 
the New York Herald Tribune gives 
evidence for my view. He writes: “ 

Christ, who conducts with Don Camillo 
a series of conversations in dialect, seems 
more reasonably neutral than His vicars. 
... There is enough about the priest to 
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make Peppone exclaim that Don Camil- 
lo, in one way or another, often makes a 
decent man wish he were born a Mo- 
hammedan. . . . In chronicling, with 
humor, what is hardly a humorous strug- 
gle for power in our world, big or little, 
Mr. Guareschi inclines Citalics mine) 
toward Don Camillo; he has invested 
his priest with an irresistible charm so 
that the fact that Don Camillo has a 
dozen tommy guns and an 81 mortar 
buried somewhere on church property 
emerges as an amusing peccadillo, an 
eccentricity. . . .” 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 87) 


Science and Wisdom. Here Maritain 
sketches the framework of a truly Chris- 
tian philosophy, defending its validity 
and urging its universal adoption. $4.00 

True Humanism. Synthesis of Mari- 
tain’s conclusions on that “practical” 
branch of philosophy, the science of 


human action. $4.50. 


Mercier, CARDINAL: 


A Manual of Scholastic Philosophy. 
Compendium of Neo-Scholasticism; 
long a standard reference source. 2 vols. 


$10.00. 


MEssne_p, J.: 


Social Ethics. Comprehensive consid- 
eration of the social sciences. $10.00. 


Nys, D.: 
Cosmology. Significant study which 


successfully exhausts the many compli- 
cations of its subject matter; one of the 
few thorough writings on this subject. 


2 vols. $7.25. 


Puiturrs, R. P.: 


Modern Thomistic Philosophy. Valu- 
able synthesis of the Scholastic system 
in its present stage of development; cov- 
ers all branches of philosophy. 2 vols. 
$7.50. 


SHEEN, Futton J.: 


God and Intelligence in Modern 
Philosophy. Contrasts modern with 
Thomistic notions on theology, and 
offers Scholastic solutions to typical 
troubles of contemporary life. $3.00. 


Philosophy of Religion. Penetrating 
examination of the question, “How is 
religion related to human _ reason?” 


$5.00. 








BRIEF REVIEWS | 


_ FICTION 
Two Lovely Beasts, by Liam O'Flah- 
erty (evin-Adair, $3.00) is a collection 
of short stories by the author of The 
Informer. Most of the stories make ex. 
cellent reading, especially for those with 
a taste for modern Irish writing. 


A Table Near the Band, by A. A 
Milne (Dutton, $3.00) is a collection of 
13 short stories, not all of which are as 
whimsical as readers of Milne’s Winnie 
the Pooh might suspect. Some are ironic; 
others, even grim. All are well done and 
make good reading. 


About Mrs. Leslie, by Vina Delmar 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75) is the same 
cheap and banal stuff, this time with a 
Hollywood setting, that the author has 
turned out in the past. 


The Doctor's Wife Comes to Stay, 
by Frank Swinnerton (Doubleday, 
$3.00) is a rather complex character 
study set in post-war London. Smoothly 
written, but at best only moderately in- 
teresting. 

Wintertime, by Jan Valtin (Rinehart, 
$3.50) is an attempt to present post-war 
Germany and the German _ people 
realistically. At times somewhat sensz 
tional, the novel is adult reading that 
belongs in the category of not-good-not 
bad. 

Non-Ficrion 


Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis 
(Little, Brown, $6.00) is a scholarly and 
detailed picture of Grant in the days 
before the Civil War. Presents a docu 
mented picture of Grant somewhat dif 
ferent than that most historians have 
accepted. 


Here’s England, by Ruth McKenny 
and Richard Bransten (Harper, $3.75) 
is a witty and informal guide book cor 
sistently marred by a presentation of the 
Catholic Church as the oppressor of the 
pre-Reformation English people. 


San Gennaro Never Says No, by 
Giuseppe Marotta (Dutton, $3.00) is 
an interesting and well-written series of 
sketches and stories about the people o 
Naples by the author of The Treasures 
of Naples. Wise, warm and witty. 

On the Wisdom of America, by Lin 
Yutang (John Day, $5.00) is, on the 
whole, a collection of excerpts from 

(Continued on page 115) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





KNIGHT OF FLORENCE 


by Margery Evernden Cillus. Rafaello 
Busoni). Random House. 134 pp. 
$2.50. 


Piero Feruzzi, the son of Corso Feruzzi, 
a nobleman of the city of Florence dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, wanted to become 
a painter like the famous Giotto. That 
the son of a nobleman should be any- 
thing but a great warrior was unheard 
of to Piero’s father, who held up to him 
as an example his cousin Andre, a hot- 
tempered bully. 

When Piero insisted that he would 
be a painter his father turned him out of 
the house, and instead of becoming ap- 
prentice to the great Giotto as he had 
dreamed, he was forced to apprentice 
himself to Tommaso, a poor old painter 
who had trouble selling enough paint- 
ings to feed himself and his two ap- 
prentices. 

What happens to Piero when his 
father is banished from the city, and a 
thief impoverishes the already poor 
Tommaso, makes a fast-moving story as 
Piero proves to his father that, despite 
the fact that he wants to be a painter, 
he is no coward. The characters are 
alive and believable. ‘The background is 
colorful. The story is exciting, even 
though the plot is not wound up as 
neatly as it might be. 

Knight of Florence offers good read- 
ing for children ages 8 to 12. 


—David Young 


MAKE WAY FOR THE BRAVE 


by Merritt Parmelee Allen illus. 


Kreigh Collins). Longmans, Green. 
236 pp. $2.50. 


The wild West and the oncoming of 
people from the East; the lawlessness of 
the border and the beginning of Chris- 
tian missionary labors; the vision and 
dauntlessness of leaders who fought the 
vast expanses beyond the Rockies and 
the treachery of cowards all figure in the 
pages of Make Way for the Brave, an- 
other of Allen’s western thrillers. 

Told with deft narrative skill, plenty 
of dialogue and dramatic suspense, the 
story will need little selling on the part 
of librarians or teachers. Besides, it will 
give junior high students a broader and 


deeper understanding of the period of 
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Westward expansion: the problems in- 
volved and the risks taken. The author 
does not fail in presenting the Indian 
side of the story as well as that of the 
pioneers. 

The hero is a young lad, Red Dakin, 
who has had no formal school training 
but who has had a far more necessary 
learning—the learning needed to survive 
in the West before the torch of civiliza- 
tion reached there. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


‘TREASURE CAVE 


by Carl D. Lane Cillus. author). Lit- 

tle, Brown, 283 pp. $2.75. 

A little on the superman side and not 
too high in originality, Treasure Cave 
with its adventure and mystery will still 
draw many fans especially boys of the 
junior high section. 

Moreover, for those who are avid sea- 
story lovers, the book will become more 
than just another thriller, containing as 
it does accurate information on such 
points as compass adjustment, reefing a 
sail, dropping anchor, tying a bow-line, 
etc. 

The action moves steadily with three 
teenagers, Len Champion, Ted Bow- 
dern, the skilled sailors, and Ambrose 
Day, cook and deck hand, the main 
characters, and Nat Mason, a movie 
star, but a real boy too, adding to the 
narrative. How the boys with Nat’s help 
get into movie shots, and into some real 
and tragic human drama besides is the 
plot of the story. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


GANDHI 


by Jeanette Eaton Cillus. Ralph Ray). 

William Morrow. 253 pp. $3.00. 
Here is an unusually well-written bi- 
ography for teen-agers and young adults. 
The life story of Gandhi is told in detail 
from his early school days in India and 
England until his assassination in 1948. 

Gandhi's decision to devote his life 
to the people of India was formed in 
the years he spent as a lawyer in South 
Africa where the white man’s dis- 
crimination against colored people forced 
upon him a realization of the sorry 
plight of most Indians. After years of 
work for his people in South Africa he 


returned to India and continued his 
work there. His success with the policy 
of “passive resistance” ultimately led to 
India’s independence. Here Gandhi suf- 
fered the greatest tragedy of his life, his 
failure to unite the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans into one nation. 

From the first page to the last this 
story moves forward so that the reader's 
interest never wans. The background 
material and detail which hinders many 
biographies is either dispensed with or 
brought into the story so precisely and 
compactly that it never impedes the 
action. Moralizing and eulogizing are 
almost completely left to the reader. 

Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword 
is not only an informative book, it is 
also an exciting and interesting one. 


—Ann Kelly 


GOING STEADY 


by Anne Emery. Westminster Press. 
189 pp. $2.50. 


Going Steady would be almost a per- 
fect book if it had included the spiritual 
element. Unfortunately, it fails to do 
so. On a natural plane, none the less, 
the book has some worthwhile thoughts 
for modern teenagers to ponder over at 
their leisure. Too often modern girls 
are like Sally Burnaby, the central fig- 
ure in the story. “Pinned” to Scotty, 
George Scott, Jr., her first love, Sally is 
going steady. She has just graduated and 
is tingling all over with the thrill of 
having a whole summer with him. Filled 
with the rosy glow of romance, she 
gazes at the stars by night; at the glim- 
mering foliage by day. 

Everything isn’t going smoothly, 
though. Her parents are not slow in 
showing their displeasure at her selfish- 
ness and unreasonableness. She is only 
eighteen, they say. To Sally, her par- 
ents are too fussy. Why don’t they let 
their children lead their own lives! The 
same trouble develops with Scotty and 
his parents. Regardless, they plan to get 
married, not in a few years, but at the 
end of summer—on Labor Day. They've 
$250 saved that will tide them over the 
first month. Marriage is such fun any- 
way! Of course, there is the question of 
an apartment, furniture, linen, silver, 
clothing, food-bills. ‘Too bad marriage 
has to be spoiled by such necessities! 

Another terrible problem shakes Sal- 
ly’s complacency. She finds out that 
Scotty isn’t everything she thought he 
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was. In fact, the both of them are 
miles apart in certain fundamental 
points. As the story comes to its conclu- 
sion, both Sally and Scotty realize that 
marriage for them is out of the question 
at present, and perhaps forever. Prac- 
tical considerations cannot be ignored. 
And, they discover not too late, their 
parents are wise—very wise! 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


TIMBERLAND ADVENTURE 


by Lynn Bronson. Lippincott. 221 pp. 
$2.50. 


Nat Purvis, a challenging 16-year- 
oldster, was weary of the daily grind at 
the mill where he worked in Portland. 
Running into Billie Cain, an English 
lad, who had jumped ship at the very 
time Nat was fired at the mill, was a 
boon to Nat, since knowing Billie paved 
the way for Nat to accept a real chal- 
lenge. His cleverness in hiding Billie 
until the ship had sailed, their devoted 
friendship and their adventures into the 
unsettled wilds of Oregon are thrilling 
episodes which are woven into a fast 
moving, never-a-dull-moment plot. 

The story is true to life. It depicts 
two spunky boys determined to con- 
quer the obstacles which are apparent 
barriers to their achieving their end. 
They plunge ahead with the vigor of 
youth and accomplish a man-sized job. 
Hardships, danger and genuine Ameri- 
can spirit make the story. Boys and girls 
in their teens will welcome Timberland 
Adventure. 


—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 


COWGIRL KATE 
by Enid Johnson. Julian Messner. 182 
pp- $2.50. 
Cowgirl Kate Reed is Western with the 
traditional scorn for everything that does 
not belong, including feminine finery. 
She bitterly resents her father’s second 
marriage to a beautiful Eastern woman, 
because she thinks that he is being dis- 
loyal to the memory of her dead mother. 
Every act of kindness and considera- 
tion, every tactful word and gesture of 
friendship from Ilsa Reed fails to win 
the girl to a better frame of mind. The 
tragic death of her father and, later, 
association with girls of her own age 
and interest lift the cloud of resentment 
somewhat and show some of the more 
excellent qualities of Kate's character. 
Finally, she falls hopelessly in love 
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with Tex Morgan, a rodeo showman, 
but a charlatan. He breaks down the 
last barrier of her pride, when in her 
hearing, he comments on her appear- 
ance. Bitterly hurt, she goes to the wom- 
an whom she herself has hurt, and all 
things are happily mended. 

This is a fine story for girls of the 
tomboy type. The language, though 
slangy and flavored with ranch-life ver- 
nacular is clean. There are wholesome 
and satisfying relations among the 
young people, and between youth and 
maturity. 


—Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


by Alberta Powell Graham illus. 
Janice Holland). Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Children age 7 to 11 will love the Co- 
lumbus of this informative and well- 
written biography. They will share with 
him his childhood dream of discovering 
a new route to India; his adventures as 
a young sailor; his efforts to get help 
from the King and Queen of Spain to 
finance his first expedition; his many 
difficulties on the long journey; his 
triumph at the Spanish court after his 
initial voyage. 

Details, such as those of the house in 
Genoa where Columbus lived as a boy 
and his hatred of picking burrs out of 
sheep's wool in his father’s weaving 
shop will help to make Columbus more 
to youngsters than a mere fact in a his- 
tory book. The fast moving style of this 
biography will keep the interest of even 
indifferent readers. The strength and 
imagination of the illustrations should 


contribute to making this a popular 
book. 


Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 





Illustration by Janice Holland for 
Christopher Columbus 


THE GREEN SPRIG 


by Kate Gambold Dyer. Westminster 
Press. 188 pp. $2.50. 


Historical fiction such as The Green 
Sprig is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture for youth. Focused around the 
British occupation of Philadelphia dur- 
ing our war for independence, the story 
has tenseness of action and characteriza- 
tion that will hold any young reader, 

It is through Stephen Fisher's adven- 
ture as a link boy to Captain Jack An- 
derson that the reader sees the battle 
of Germantown, the British prison, Gen- 
eral Washington, Arnold and Major 
Andre. Interwoven with the historical 
events is the romance of Jane Cummins 
and Owen Barrows. The Waring house 
harbors both a British and a colonial 
spy, unknown to Aunt Dorcas, who is 
slightly bewildered by the occupation 
affairs. Hallie Lou, the cook, however, 
has keener perceptions than those of 
Aunt Dorcas. She is never at a loss for 
a course of action; as a result, she is 
able to minister to all on all occasions. 

Told with richness of imagination 
and a fine perception of human values, 
this story is good literature for youth. 

—Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


THAD OWEN 


by Hazel Wilson. Abingdon-Cokes 

bury. 191 pp. $2.50. 

Thad Owen is a representative of that 
generation of young Americans who 
learned the basic virtues of honesty, 
obedience, and respect for others in the 
home. But Thad, one of five children, is 
no angel. His love for hunting leads 
him into killing a neighbor's cow which 
he has mistaken for a deer; his abhor 
rence of reciting “pretty poetry” on 
Visitors’ Day is incentive to Thad for 
stuffing a cushion down the school 
chimney. Around both these incidents 
are woven others equally exciting which 
will hold the interest of even an adult 
reader to the very last page. 

Without moralizing, the author ha 
succeeded in showing how charactet 
can be developed in children by the 
tight kind of home training. For it 
stance, Thad suffered greatly while pay 
ing for the cow he killed, but his nine 
teenth-century parents, while sympathit 
ing with him, did not deprive him, 
through mistaken notions of indulgent 
kindness, of the salutary lesson of pay 
ing for his own mistakes. It is to be 1¢ 
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gretted, however, that religion seemed 
to have no part in the Owens’ celebra- 
tion of Christmas, though prayer is men- 
tioned several times in the book. Other 
than this, Thad Owen is a fine story 
for children from age 8 up, and its hero 
will doubtless be as popular with readers 
as Homer Price. 

The illustrations are lively and the 
end papers are especially beautiful. 

Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


WILL ROGERS 
by Shannon Garst. Julian Messner. 


174 pp. $2.75. 

Will Rogers has rapidly become a _na- 
tional hero. Everywhere one finds me- 
morials to him. Sometimes it is a school, 
sometimes a street, sometimes a park, 
but always associated with Will Rogers 
is his basic acceptance of things as they 
really are. His sincerity is well known. 
No hint of pretense is ever associated 
with him. 

Because of the adventure in his life, 
Will Rogers has a strong appeal to 
young people. Add to that a biographer 
whose books have such a strong appeal 
to boys and girls as Shannon Garst, and 
you have a combination which will 
make a book widely read. 

This biography is well-written. Will 
Rogers is presented with his faults as 
well as his virtues, and thus a well- 
rounded personality develops. 

—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


INDIANS, INDIANS, INDIANS 


selected by Phyllis R. Fenner Cillus. 

Manning deV. Lee). Franklin Watts. 

288 pp. $2.50. 

Whooping redskins, stalking raiders, 
young braves, gallant warriors, old 
chiefs, courageous white pioneers, and 
brave scouts and soldiers are presented 
in the thrilling stories in this collec- 
tion. 

A glimpse of life in the Indian vil- 
hges, hunting and fishing festivities, 
and in war councils is given with sym- 
pathetic understanding. The combina- 
tion of these interesting stories makes 
you feel the white man’s fear of the 
Indian, and the Indian’s dread of the 
white man’s approach. The stories are 
well chosen. There is no monotony of 
theme or dullness of tale-telling. If the 
taader desires something exciting and 
different, Phyllis R. Fenner’s volume 
will not disappoint him. 

—Sister Mary Regis, O.P. 
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YOUNG READERS ANIMAL STORIES 


edited by David Thomas Cillus. Rich- 

ard Osborne). Lantern Press. 189 pp. 

$2.50. 
A modern anthology of ten animal stor- 
ies by various authors geared to young 
readers 8 to 12 years. 

Some stories in this volume have the 
suspense, humor and pathos which 
children look for in animal stories. “You 
Never Saw Such an Egg” is the fabu- 
lous story of Bud and Ben Travis who 
find a giant egg. They have their pet 
turkey set on it to hatch a dinosaur. 
“Little Nuisance” is the courageous 
terrior pup named Bernie. “Frisbie 
Cures the Doctor” is a skunk story full 
of comedy. 

Other stories in the collection are 
slower, and will not find as many read- 


ers. —Dorothy Rozek 


THE JENNIFER GIFT 


by Eunice Young Smith. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. 256 pp. $2.50. 


For a delightful picture of home life 
and a good appreciation of life on the 
land The Jennifer Gift by Eunice 
Young Smith can be highly recom- 
mended. It is the vividly portrayed story 
of a family of four children and their 
parents during one lovely autumn. The 
family has moved from the city to an 
Illinois farm in 1908. 

Modern children, too frequently de- 
prived of the real joys of owning pets 
of their own and caring for them, will 
enjoy the variety of pets owned by the 
Hill family. 

Unfortunately the book is marred by 
an inartistic use of slang which retards 
rather than improves the story. Al- 
though Christmas day is started off with 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing,” no 
reference is made to a church service on 
this day. 

—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


A HORSE FOR PETER 


by Eleanor F. Brown (illus. Pers 
Crowell). Julian Messner. 128 pp. 
$2.50. 


Parents are constantly on the alert for 
new and interesting horse stories for 
their children. It seems as though there 
never can be too many. 

In A Horse for Peter it is the horse 
who adopts the boy as his special re- 
sponsibility, rather than the boy who 
chooses a horse. Peter is having a long 

















by Claire 
Huchet Bishop 


P Illustrated by 
Berkeley Williams, Jr. 


A. brilliant life of the 
patron saint of travelers. 
Simply written, non-sectar- 
ian this is truly world folk- 
lore for both children and 
adults. First of an excit- 
ing series by this famous 
author. 

All ages. Full color $1.50 
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FOR CHILDREN 








To help you, parents and teach- 
ers, in choosing books for chil- 
dren, Books on Trial offers an 
annotated list of Books for 
Younger Readers. 


Use this service to find the ideal 
books—sports, history, fiction, 
biography—for classroom read- 
ing or for the child’s reading at 
home. Write for your free copy 
of this list to: 


The Thomas More Ass’n 
210 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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convalescence from an accident in 
which he saved a girl from a speeding 
truck. Peter would frequently wheel his 
chair down to the pasture and there 
spend long hours drawing horses. 

One day he discovers Evening Star, 
who was formerly a show horse. A close 
relationship grows up between the boy 
and the horse. Peter puts forth great 
effort to draw horses as perfectly as 
possible. It is this interest in drawing 
which finally wins for him a scholarship. 

The story is heart-warming and de- 
lightful. 

—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


ONE BRIGHT DAy 


by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 60 pp. 
$2.00. 


In 60 short pages Pearl Buck tells an 
appealingly simple story which teaches 
patience to parents, obedience to chil- 
dren, love and understanding to both, 
and, in addition, presents a graphic pic- 
ture of Japan. 

Her story is simply the account of a 
day which Mrs. Jackson and her two 
daughters spend in the city of Kobe as 
guests of gentle and kind Mr. Nishima. 
It is unpretentious and makes no effort 
to rise to an artificial, exciting climax, 
yet at no point in the story does the 
reader's interest lag. 

The skill with which the author 
selects and presents details of this day 
in Japan is such that both adults and 
children will gain an impression of the 
country far more vivid than they might 
obtain from an average book four times 
the length of this one. 

Good reading for anyone from the 
age of 8 up. 

—David Young 


Four FARTHINGS AND A THIMBLE 


by Margaret J. Baker Cillus. by Decie 
’ Merwin). Longmans, Green. 150 pp. 

$2.50. 
Mrs. Tailor agreed to board her friend’s 
poodle; David and Caroline went out 
and bought a Sealyham puppy; Benbow 
befriended an overgrown young sheep- 
dog, and Mr. Tailor, with the notion 
that his family ought to have at least 
one pet, brought home a kitten from 
his office. Add all these animals to the 
fact that the landlord forbade the keep- 
ing of dogs in the apartment leased by 
the Tailors and you have the proper in- 
gredients for a good story. 

Of course the menagerie necessitated 
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Illustration by Ursula Koering for 
This Boy Cody 


the Tailors’ moving to the country, 
where Benbow, still young enough for 
nursery school, succeeds in buying a 
house, with a deposit of only four farth- 
ings, from a man who didn’t want to 
sell it. Benbow succeeds also in extricat- 
ing the family from many other difh- 
culties, and in solving problems for his 
friends as well. 

This is a delightfully humorous story 
and, if many of the incidents seem to 
have too much of a fairy-waving-the- 
wand flavor, perhaps it will help to 
counteract the slow poison of too much 
realism imbibed by our modern chil- 
dren. 

Decie Merwin’s drawings contribute 
greatly to the gaiety and fun of this 


story. 
—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


Tuts Boy Copy 


by“Leon Wilson Cillus. Ursula Koer- 
ing). Franklin Watts. 235 pp. $2.50. 


This Boy Cody comes straight into the 
heart without knocking. The young’ns 
from age 7 to 11 will like him and his 
little sister, Omalia, who sometimes is a 
“pest” according to the grown-up ten- 
year-old Cody. These children of the 
Cumberland Mountains are alive and 
vibrant. 

The Capshaw family portrays a 
wholesomeness and warmth that is cap- 
tivating. Mr. Swinney, a mountaineer 
philosopher, is genuine in his under- 
standing and love for children. 


The delightfully fascinating illustra- 





tions are by Ursula Koering. The ay. 
thor has given us something in this 
book that is “plum” full of amazing 
facts. If you wish to know how to raise 
a house in a day, or the secret of hay- 
ing a lucky year follow your birthday, 
or the method of trailing a hidden bee 
hive, let This Boy Cody tell you. 
—Sister Mary Regis, O.P. 


A CHEESE FOR LAFAYETTE 
by Elisabeth Meg Cillus. Helen Bel: 
kin). Putnam. 31 pp. $1.50. 
This brief story about a 500 pound 
cheese made by the people of Nantucket 
Island and sent as a present to the Mar 
quise de Lafayette is delightfully fresh 
and simple reading for children of about 
5 to 8 years of age. Good two-color il 


lustrations. 
—Mary Conrad 


BIG BROTHER 


by Laura Bannon Cillus. author). Al 

bert Whitman. Unpaged. $2.50. 
A simple and humorous story with col: 
orful illustrations for very young chil 
dren. Brother Dick gives Sally's doll: 
ride on the boat he has made. When 
the wind carries the boat out into deep 
water Dick, Mrs. Green and a big boy 
get together to see what they can do 
about rescuing the doll, and Dick solves 
the problem. 

—Mary Conrad 


FUNNY RIDDLES AND RHYMES 


edited by Frank Furness Cillus. Frank 

Furio). Hart. 95 pp. $1.25. 
Here is a book for the junior-grade Bob 
Hopes. The riddles, rhymes and funny 
drawings are designed to appeal to chil 
dren from 7 to 12, and though many 
the “jokes” and riddles may not be new 
to adults, they are to children. Out 
rageous puns and plenty of nonsens 
which will appeal to the small fry. 

—Mary Conrad 


DOZENS OF COUSINS 
by Mabel Watts Cillus. Roger Du 
voisin). Whittlesey House. 47 pp 
$2.00. 
Because of the alliterative sentences aml 
the lilting use of repetition this story wil 
be a delight if read aloud to children, 
even though some of the finest, mos 
whimsical touches in the story may wel 
be too sophisticated for their under 
standing. The Bingles of Boston 
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visiting their cousins in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Holland, France and 
Switzerland. The trip is a great success, 
but they find that the very thing they 
were hunting for on the trip is at home 
in their attic in Boston. The gay and 
colorful illustrations are by Roger Du- 
yoisin, winner of the 1948 Caldecott 
Award. For children age 4 to 8. 
—Mary Conrad 


Wuy COWBOYS SING, IN TEXAS 

by LeGrand (illus. author). Abing- 

don-Cokesbury. Unpaged. $2.00. 
Slim Jim Bean was the most silent cow- 
boy in Texas—back in the days when 
nobody sang in Texas. Then one day he 
started singing and frightened all the 
cows he was guarding. How Slim finally 
solved his problem, and started all the 
other cowboys in Texas singing, is the 
humorous little story told in this bright- 
ly illustrated book for children from 
age 4 to 8. 

—Ann Kelly 


THE PICTURE STORY OF HAWAII 


by Hester O'Neill Cillus. Ursula 

Koering). David McKay. Unpaged. 

$2.50. 
Colorful illustrations showing life in 
Hawaii, past and present, are the most 
attractive feature of this book. The text 
includes all the information children 
could want about Hawaii, but at times 
it becomes too didactic to hold the 
young reader’s attention. 


—Ann Kelly 


CouNTRY TRAIN 
by Jerrold Beim Cillus. Leonard 
Shortall). William Morrow. Un- 
paged. $2.00. 
Because it deals with trains and steam 
engines and has lots of pictures this 
book will have appeal for some of the 
4 to 8 age group. But the story itself 
is lacking in continuity and spark. 


—Ann Kelly 


THE Circus BABY 

by Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 

millan. Unpaged. $1.50. 
Here is just enough of a story to provide 
the basis for a whole batch of cheerful, 
colorful circus pictures. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clown and baby clown, Mother Ele- 
phant and baby elephant are the sub- 
jects, and teaching baby elephant to eat 
a the circus people do is the theme. 
For children 3 to 6. 

—Mary Conrad 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 94) 


a French saint will pave the way for 
mention of a couple of books crowded 
out of the “Letter from France” last 
month. The first is the August volume 
of the Vie des Saints et des bienheureux 
now in process of publication by. the 
Benedictines of the rue de la Source, 
Paris, 16°. Here with true Benedictine 
learning scientific history is harnessed 
to hagiography. The result is satisfactory 
and we can be pleased to find a notable 
improvement on some of the earlier 
volumes in the same series. Some of 
these earlier volumes, in fact, showed a 
tendency to compromise and to present 
legend as an integral part of history 
without sufficient indication of what 
was true and what was, on the last 
analysis, pious fancy which had grown 
up in the course of ages—this was par- 


ticularly true of the May volume and ~ 


the life of Saint Simon Stock, of whom 
in reality we know hardly anything at 
all. The August volume, like the July 


one published a little time ago, shows a 


decided improvement. The explanation 
is to be found in the change of editor. 
For those who read French these Bene- 
dictine volumes will make useful com- 
panions to the Thurston-Attwater edi- 
tion of Butler's Lives, for although they 
cover the same ground the two series 
complement one another in several par- 
ticulars. 

In the study of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas by the former Master General 
of the Dominicans, Msgr. Stanislas 
Gillet, titular archbishop of Nicea 
(Thomas d’Aquin, Dunod, Paris) we 
have an example of a readable account 
of the whole of Saint Thomas’ achieve- 
ment presented by one who is an expert; 
it could not, in fact, have been pro- 
duced by anyone who was not thus 
familiar with his subject. The book gives 
an authoritative account of the principle 
Thomist positions and relates them with 
the problems of the modern world. It is 
one of those books that we need so 


badly in English. 





LE LOUP DE GUBBIO, by Raymond Bruckberger, O.P. 
Edited by the French-Department of Rosary College. 


Edited especially for senior high school and second semester college 
classes, this well-known and loved story is presented with the original 
French unchanged; the text, however, is edited with facing vocabulary, 
study of cognates, grammar review, and questionnaires. 


A copy will be sent for 30 days free examination. If 10 or more copies 
are ordered for class use, the examination copy may be retained free 
of charge. Usual school discount on quantity orders. 


Distributed exclusively by 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


100 pp. $1.50 








TO: Books on Trial, 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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TEAGHERD 


The Books on Trial Teacher’s 











Manual will help you to en- 
liven your classes. It contains 
numerous suggestions—many 
of which have been tested in 
classrooms—for using Books 
on Trial to help your students 
understand and read current 


books. 
* 


Books on Trial will help to 
show your students current 
books in a new light—not as 
necessary, unpleasant library 
assignments, but as interest- 
ing, entertaining aids to learn- 
ing about and understanding 
the adult world which they 
are entering. 


Books on Trial may be 
the classroom aid for which 
you have been looking. For 
a free copy of the Books on 
Trial Teacher’s Manual and 
information about special 
prices on group subscriptions, 
write to 


The Thomas More Association 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 




















ALL QUESTIONS concerning books, ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, will be answered by Miss 
Gallagher. Only those questions of gen- 
eral interest will be published. Address 
questions to Miss Catharine Gallagher, 
Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


CARTHUSIANS— 

].M.G. of Charleston, West Va., asks 
for a book on the history of the Car- 
thusians. 

Many similar requests have been re- 
ceived lately, interest probably having 
been stimulated by the writings of 


~ ‘Thomas Merton. The most authoritative 


work is by Cyprien Marie Boutrais, a 
Carthusian monk, and translated by E. 
Hassid. The translation was published 
in 1934 and is now out of print. 

An article entitled “Hermit Monks 
of the Great Chartreuse,” by Roger 
Capel appeared in the February, 1950, 
issue of St. Joseph’s Magazine published 
at St. Benedict, Oregon. Some facts and 
historical data on this subject are in- 
cluded in A Catholic Dictionary, edited 
by Donald Attwater, under the heading 


“Carthusians.” 


E. ALLISON PEERS— 

A teaching Sister asks why there is 
no imprimatur on “Spirit of Flame’ by 
E. Allison Peers. She also asks if there 
is a complete translation of the works of 


St. John of the Cross. 


Because Edgar Allison Peers, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of 
Liverpool, and one of the greatest liv- 
ing authorities on Spanish literature, is 
not a Catholic, there is, of course, no 
imprimatur on some of his works, espe- 
cially those issued by publishers not 
specializing in Catholic books. His new 
translation of the works of St. John of 
the Cross and St. Teresa are monu- 
ments of scholarship and will doubtless 
be the standard editions for years to 
come. Working in close consultation 
with the Spanish Carmelites (he has 
spent much time in Spain, being for 
several years Visiting Professor of Eng- 


lish at the University of Madrid), he 


From Behind the Books 


by CATHARINE GALLAGHER —_|! 





has given years of devoted research ty 
this work. Earlier translations were no 
only frequently inaccurate, but obsolete 
because of recent discoveries of manv- 
scripts. 

The Spirit of Flame (Morehouse 
Gorham, $2.25.) was written as Profe. 
sor Peers explained “because I am try: 
ing to introduce St. John to many who 
have neither the time nor the training 
to study the three large volumes of the 
Works. I believe the world today has 
the most urgent need of lovers of the 
Divine for if in building our new worl 
we look more closely at the right stan¢- 
ards shown us by Christ, we shall find 
we are building on firmer foundations 
than before. And those are the stand 
ards of St. John of the Cross.” 

The Complete Works of St. John of 
the Cross edited by Professor Peers ar 
published in three volumes by the New- 
man Press and priced at $15.00. 


STupy CLUB— 


Mrs. J.C. of San Francisco, Calif, 
asks for a book on Catholic living fo 
use of her study club. 

Since this group used The Sout of the 
Apostolate by Dom J. B. Chautard 
(Mission Press, $1.25) during the pat 
year, I would recommend Fitting God 
into the Picture by Mary Coakley 
(Bruce, $2.50), Designs for Christian 
Living by Peter Michaels (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.50), Truths Men Live By by 
Rev. John A. O'Brien (Macmillan, 
$3.50) 


SEX PAMPHLETS— 


A father wants a list of books on se 
hygiene by Catholic clergymen or phys 
cians for reference use in his home. 

The following pamphlets are esp 
cially prepared for use with the youn 
or adolescent child. For parents: Whi 
Parents Should Tell Little Ones on Se 
and How To Give Sex Instructions 
Bruckner. For girls, Into Their Com 
pany, by Martindale, and for boys, Tht 
Difficult Commandment by Martindale 
Accent on Purity by Haley and Lov 
Sex and the Teen-Agers by Lord at 
prepared for both boys and girls. 
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’ BRIEF REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 108) 
American pragmatists, arranged and 
commented upon by a Chinese pragma- 
J tist. 
Germany: 2000 Years, by Kurt F. 

Reinhardt (Bruce, $8.50) is both a 
to political and cultural history of Ger- 
not many. An excellent picture of the whole 
et of German history. 
’ Sisters of St. Joseph of Philadelphia, 
by Sister Maria Kostka Logue (New- 
man, $5.00) is a history of the years 
1847 to 1947 of this congregation which 
rl now numbers 1,900 women active in 
128 missions throughout the eastern 
the states. 
has RELIGIOUS 


the Revolution in a City Parish, by Abbe 
ord G. Michonneau (Newman, $2.50) is 
indé =the first American edition of this famous 
find work. Introduction by Cardinal Suhard, 
ion and foreward by Archbishop Cushing. 
and See Books on Trial, July-August, 1949, 
for a full review. 
n of Union with God, by Dom Marmion 
sare! (Herder, $3.50) is a re-issue of a series 
New of selections from the letters of Dom 
Columba Marmion with comment by 
Dom Raymond Thibaut. 

Liturgical Prayer, by Msgr. Fernand 
alif, §@ Cabrol (Newman, $3.50) is a re-issue 
g fo of a well-known study of Catholic prayer 

in all its different aspects. 
f the Saint Paul and Apostolic Writings, 
utad § by Rev. Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 
pat ® (Newman, $3.00) is volume. six in a 

Gol series of Scripture textbooks for Catho- 
akley™ lic schools. It deals with the latter part 
istim @ of the New Testament, i.e., the Epistles 
ed &@ of St. Paul, the seven Catholic Epistles 
By by (of James, Peter, John and Jude) and 
illan,# the Apocalypse. 

The Apostolic Parish, by Rev. James 
|. Navagh (Kenedy, $2.75) is a thor- 
ough exposition of ways and means to 
build a parish, and to keep it function- 
ing. Intended for parish priests, the book 
is written by the Director of the Mis- 
sionary Apostolate of the Diocese of 
Buffalo. 

The Imitation of Christ (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.00) has been translated by 
<< Daplyn into present-day Eng- 
ish. 

The Nazarene, by Eugenio Zolli 
(Herder, $5.00) is a study in New 
Testament exegesis. It is a scholarly 
Work for those interested in explaining 
obscure passages of the Gospels. 
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MORAL EVALUATIONS OF RECENT BOOKS 


THE TITLES listed below are classified 
by the staff of Books on Trial on the 
basis of morality. For a more complete 
appraisal see our reviews. 


UNOB JECTIONABLE 

The Velvet Glove, by Rosemary Casey 

Get a Horse, by M. M. Musselman 

Recollections of Logan Pearsall Smith, 
by Robert Gathorne-Hardy 

Mark Twain as a Literary Artist, by 
Gladys Bellamy 

Charles de Condren, by M. V. Wood- 
gate 

Mexico, A Land of Volcanoes, by J. H. 
Schlarman 

Diamond Wedding, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele 

Democracy in Politics and Economics, 
by Charles Taft 

The Enchafed Flood, by W. H. Auden 

Virginia Reel, by Virginia Gilbert 

Women in the Old Testament, by 
Norah Lofts 

Song of the Cave, by Edward F. Mur- 
phy 

Interview with India, by John Muehl 

A Cup of Sky, by Donald and Noel 
Peattie 

Murder Takes the Veil, by Margaret 
Ann Hubard 

Two Lovely Beasts, by Liam O'Flaherty 


A Table Near the Band, by A. A. 
Milne 


The Doctor's Wife Comes to Stay, by 
Frank Swinnerton 

Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis 

San Gennaro Never Says No, by Giu- 
seppe Marotta 

Germany 2000 Years, by Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR ADULTS 

The Quiet Light, by Louis de Wohl 

Follow as the Night, by Pat McGerr 

The Little World of Don Camillo, by 
Giovanni Guareschi 

The Story of Ernie Pyle, by Lee G. 
Miller 

Anybody Can Do Anything, by Betty 
MacDonald 

This Is Germany, edited by Arthur 
Settel 

White Witch Doctor, by Louise Stine- 
torf 

Marriage Is What You Make It, by 
Paul Popenoe 

Owen Glen, by Ben Ames Williams 

The Spanish Gardener, by A. J. Cronin 

Behind Closed Doors, by Ellis Zacharias 

Ideas and Men, by Crane Brinton 

Wintertime, by Jan Valtin 

Here’s England, by Ruth McKenny and 
Richard Bransten 

The Secret Game, by Francois Boyer 


OBJECTIONABLE IN PART 

Long the Imperial Way, by Hanama 
Tasaki 

The Stubborn Heart, by Frank Slaugh- 
ter 

The Wonder of All the Gay World, by 
James Barke 

Face of a Hero, by Louis Falstein 

About Mrs. Leslie, by Vina Delmar 

On the Wisdom of America, by Lin 
Yutang 

Across the River and into the Trees, by 
Emmest Hemingway 


NoT RECOMMENDED 

The Witch of Spring, by William Shore 
Time of Hope, by C. P. Snow 

The Hill of Glass, by Catharine Whit- 


comb 





Books THAT WILL NoT DIE 
(Continued from page 91) 


these expressive lines: “Life had al- 
ways been a simple and a straightfor- 
ward thing for them; severe but in- 
evitable toil, a good understanding be- 
tween man and wife, obedience alike to 
the laws of nature and of the Church.” 


According to some modern critics 
Maria Chapdelaine may seem naive, but 
then so would the people of Peribonka 


of whom Hemon wrote. To apologize 


for this simplicity would be to insult 
both the natural way of life of these 
people and the author's skill in portray- 
ing that life. To apologize, however, for 
a story which accurately portrays a way 
of life based on an understanding of the 
truth is hardly necessary. 


Louis Hemon’s keen insight, imagina- 
tion, sensitive appreciation and skillful 
craftsmanship make Maria Chapdelaine 
a noteworthy tale. It is well worth read- 
ing for its fine portrayal of French- 
Canadian rural life. 
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For young Catholics 
Between 12 and 16 
Who like exciting and stimulating reading. 


THE Don Bosco Book CLUB 


Sponsored by 


The Thomas More Association 


Find the great adventure of books in the An opportunity for Catholic boys and 
monthly selections of the Don Bosco girls to receive the best of new books 
Book Club. through a club designed exclusively for 
them. 

Eight books a year will be chosen by the staff of the Thomas More Association and a News- 

letter will be sent each month (except during the summer) with a full description of the selection 

and interesting information about the author. You are free to reject in advance any of the books 

you don’t want. 


For every four books you buy, a special dividend book will be sent without charge. 


Emphasis will be on spiritual values as well as entertainment and the club selections will 
reflect Catholic principles and thought. 


FREE! If you join the Don Bosco Book Club now, Silver Chief by Jack O’Brien or King Arthur and His 
Knights edited by Sidney Lanier will be sent with your first selection. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


THE DON BOSCO BOOK CLUB 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. With my first selection please send | 
Yes, I want to join the Don Bosco Book Club for Catholic young readers. I me | 


agree to buy at least four Club selections a year and I may cancel anytime after . : may | 
buying four selections. I am to receive a special dividend book without charge for C] Silver Chief by Jack O’Brien, 
' 


every four books I buy. 
or 


ERP. Coleese guint) meine AGE [] King Arthur and His Knights } 
PERE ee ae cas edited by Sidney Lanier 





SSS oe Rue 28 _STATE 


(If under 21 , parent’s signature required here) 
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